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IN HOSPITAL 


BY A MILITARY NURSE 
Marit3burg: Christmas Week. 


A MILITARY nurse, apart from the direct professional interest in 
the cases brought to her care, is in a position to acquire consider- 
able insight into the “manner of man” that makes up the British 
army. 

And in this campaign unfortunately there is no lack of subjects. 
They are carried in to her in tens, in twenties, and in hundreds. 
Every regiment is only too well represented. Devons, Innis- 
killings, Queens, Connaught Rangers, &c., lie side by side; men 
from Dublin, London, Warwickshire, Northumberland, and Corn- 
wall, almost from every town and village throughout the Islands. 


Essentially loyal and logical is our British fighting material. 


Devotion to the Queen, an unshakeable, childlike faith in British 
superiority, the courage that cannot picture fear, produces these 
“soldier battles” that call forth the astonished admiration of 
Africa and Europe. At the same time the sturdy logic in your 
British soldier demands results ; a definite aim to be fought for 
and attained, no matter the cost; but the enemy still at large, 
even having a say in the armistice, does not meet his ideas, and he 
turns dissatisfied and ironical. 

Perhaps a few remarks noted down at random may best convey 
an impression of army philosophy. There is no self-deception or 
vain imagining about Tommy Atkins; ever cheerful, he yet takes 
a very unvarnished view of his profession of arms and expresses 
himself thus: “ What became of Jones?” “Died of dysentery.” 
“And Hobson?” “Bullet knocked him clean out Colenso day, 
two feet off me.” A couple of pals o’ mine fell same time” (very 
cheerfully), “There'll be another killing (meaning encounter) 
before long I warrant.” 

“ Any wounded in the tent?” “ Yes, sister, all wounds” (in 
chorus) “and we would like to know what satisfaction we have 
out of them.” “Mere manslaughter, that Colenso affair.” “ Never 
saw a Boer all day.” ‘ Call’em brave behind their rocks? Why 
they only had to shut their eyes, let go the trigger, and they 
couldn’t /e/p hitting us.” “I say we are pretty fools to stand up 
and be shot down just for the fun of it; to see how we like it 
[ironically] I suppose.” “There was General Buller in the thick 
of it close up to General Clery, making a target of himself and 
us ; wonder he was not killed—shells all round, close up.” 

Another struck in, “I got satisfaction out of this,” patting a 
bullet-riddled shoulder and chest. ‘ Good business Willow Grange 
—had the Boers there, sent ’em helter- skelter.” 

“Take us up to the Boers, right in among ’em, and you'll find 
your one British soldier a match for twenty of ’em; why ain’t 
he a match for anyone all the world over? let alone a Boer” 
(scornfully). 

The one prevailing idea of the soldier in the hospital is to get 
patched up and returned to the field. He makes an excellent 
patient, uncomplaining and trustful, doing what he is told like 
an obedient child. The penalties of warfare he easily and good- 
naturedly accepts as part of the day’s work. Justa bit of chaff and 
that is all. 

“ When them doctors get to hitching off arms and legs there’s 
no holding ’em, they’re just a bit too handy like over these ’ere 
jobs.” ‘They want to be even with the Boers.” ‘ Can’t under- 
stand our Generals, can’t make ’em out nohow.” “Got us back 
when we were close on ’em. Wouldn’t have no night attack 
[Colenso], but we'll have our turn soon, we won’t be kept back 
from Pretoria, not we.” 

And they sit up to eat their Christmas pudding, glowing with 
enthusiasm for their Queen who did not forget her soldiers, fighting 
to give her back a continent. A. G. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


Frere Camp: December 9, 1899. 


DEAR——,,—For the first time since landing I am sitting at a 
table, though under a broiling sun and for a chair an empty 
packing case. From the English papers you do not appear to 
get very much war news, and so I will give you a few details. 
Until the 1st Army Corps arrived, the Boers had an almost un- 
checked advance to Ladysmith with the exception of Mafeking 
and Kimberley; they were quite convinced that they could leave a 
sufficient force to take Ladysmith, and the remainder were going 
straight on to Maritzburg and Durban, driving the English before 
them. They commenced this move, and I conclude that was the 
reason why our brigade went on from Cape Town to Durban, and 
thence with all speed to Maritzburg. If you get a good map you 
will see that Frere is just beyond Estcourt. It was the scene of 
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the armoured train disaster ; in fact I have been on outpost duty 
on the very hill from which the Boers shelled the train. The 
Boers are about five to twelve miles from here in force and going 
to make a big stand by Colenso to dispute our passage of the 
Tugela River, which is a very strong defensive position; and 
although troops and guns are pouring in here, we shall have a 
tough job getting through. I am told that the military authorities 
were all for holding this position ourselves against the Boers 
instead of hanging on to those other places north, but that they 
were overruled at home, and the result is that it will have to be 
retaken at some cost. However, we shall have a good battle. 

I can’t very well describe our camp; but imagine Salisbury 
Plain between Salisbury and Basingstoke as you go up by train, 
and instead of cultivation all grass and practically not a tree any- 
where, and ranges of hills and the Drakensberg Mountains all 
round, and also the plain frequently broken up by empty water- 
courses and strewn with boulders of rock in places, and you will 
get a mental view of our camp ground. It will be much the same 
until we get to the mountains and high ground which surround 
us. The air is wonderfully clear, and you can see miles ahead ; 
distances which appear about a mile away being in reality three 
or four miles off. Personally I feel in very good health ; my face 
is red and tanned, and peeling in some places. It is too hot to do 
much by day ; if one happens to have a day off duty in the evening 
I go down to the small river to bathe in muddy water, which is 
very refreshing. Sometimes it gets quite cold at night, and it is 
this sudden change of temperature that is trying at first. Also 
most irregular meals and hours have to be experienced. I have 
had to breakfast at any hour from 2 A.M. to 12 noon; sometimes 
a good meal of porridge, bacon, bread and jam, and coffee ; at 
other times lime juice and water and chocolate, and perhaps a 
sardine and biscuit. It often happens that you have to go off on 
outpost duty just as you get to a newcamp and no provisions have 
arrived, and you make the most of the contents of your water 
bottle and haversack until stores arrive in camp and your servafit 
brings you out your meals. 

Active service is most interesting in its way, but a week or ten 
days’ outpost and camp duty, without seeing much of the enemy, 
is monotonous, and makes one rather sigh for the fleshpots of the 
London restaurants, and still more for a stroll on B—— after 
plover or a snipe, and home comforts and the pleasures of a trip 
to S—— are by no means forgotten. I am not complaining by 
any means, and hope to enjoy those luxuries later on, and trust 
that when the war is over they will not keep us out here. I shall 
be very glad to hear, when you answer this letter, any news of 
dogs, and what sport is to be got in B——, and what they did at 
S——. Please tell B—— that waiting for rocketing shells is just 
as exciting as waiting for rocketing pheasants. You hear the 
bang of the gun, which corresponds to “cock forrard,” and then 
the hissing sound as it rushes past overhead, corresponding to the 
whirr of the pheasant’s wings. Shells move a bit quicker than a 
pheasant, though, and one has no ambition to intercept their 
flight. But you can hear them coming before they reach you, and 
you know if they are going to be close or not a fraction of a 
second before they either arrive with a thud or whistle on ovey- 
head. Good-bye. Give “Dick” a rat from me as soon as you 
can, and don’t let his sporting education be neglected. 

Your affectionate son, —— 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betrasr, 


and 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


os Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany 
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Two Priz—E MEDALS, Paris, 1889. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 
5,6 ve doz. Tablecloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 
2} x 3 yds., 5/6. Kitchen Tablecloths, 113d. 


each. Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 10 6 per doz. 

Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Roller Towelling, 3d. per yard. 

Samples — Surplice Linen, 7d. per 

yard. Dusters, from 3/3 


Price’ lists D A M AS K : per doz.; Linen Glass 
post free. 


Cloths, 4/9 per dozen. 















Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine Linens and Linen 
Diaper, 84d. per yard. Strong Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 


TABLE uous: LINEN. 


N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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WAR 


Amonc her hair wild poppies glowed 
And crimsoned till the deep’ning stream 
Through all her dripping tresses flowed 
And laved them in a blood-red gleam. 


Her arm swung high a glittering blade 
Inscribed with ancient deeds of ire, 

And every swerve great flashes made, 
Till all the sky was wings of fire. 


The ages at her feet had hewn 
A wasteful hollow, vast and torn, 
Where slept in mad confusion strewn 
The wealth of countless forests shorn. 


And round the gulf a woeful band 
Of hopes and prayers and curses stood, 
And sounds that none could understand 
Dropt from their lips like clots of blood. 


Men loathed her face, yet on it gleamed 
The waking of a new-born star, 
And in her breast white lilies dreamed 
Unheedful that her name was War. 
Louis BaARSAC. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


SINCE in your last issue you complain that the Navy League 
is (1) hysterical, (2) ill-informed, you will, perhaps, allow me as a 
member of the League to comment upon some of the remarks 
in your issue of January 27 criticising the Navy League’s letter. 

In the first place, as to obsolete ships. A ship twenty-five 
years or more old is reckoned obsolete in every navy except the 
British, be she armed with B.-L. or M.-L. guns. But she is trebly 
obsolete when she is equipped with weapons which must fire 
smoky powder, are slow and awkward to load and handle, and 
involve great complication in the ammunition supply and the 
training of gunners. 

The Navy League does not suggest the re-arming of such 
worthless vessels as the Bellerophon (now armed with old 8-inch 
B.-L. guns of obsolete type), ron Duke, or Warrior. What it 
does urge is that they should not be paraded in lists as effective 
to deceive the unwary, but should be relegated to the category of 
* inefficient in present state.” 

It is a sober fact that the Warrior, which in the Parliamentary 
Return of 1889 was classed as “ ineffective,” now appears eleven 
years later with nothing against her name! Yet this vessel is 
thirty-nine years old. No Admiralty dare send her to sea in war, 
and thus she could never serve to strike “ one more blow.” 

Is it not an extraordinary excuse to suggest that these old 
ships serve a valuable purpose by occupying the attention of 
3,500 men, who should be learning seamanship and shooting with 
modern guns, instead of holystoning and polishing up thirty- and 
forty-year-old ironclads? Moreover, from personal examination 
of these ships I could tell strange stories about their state. 

When the day of battle comes I do not envy the feelings of 
those who have defended a course which militates strongly against 
the efficiency of our Navy, and which is condemned by all except 
our most conservative and reactionary officers. Nor do I envy 
the Admiralty which has to meet the public indignation when two 
or three of these ineffective vessels have been lost to wide-awake 
enemies. 

“A fleet to be effective must have vitality . . . virility.” 
That is to say, it must not hesitate to discard the bad for the 
good. If it clings to the past and believes that it can live upon 
traditions, it will be in danger of sinking into senility. The 
German Navy is certainly not open to your charge of lacking 
virility ; I have seen it very closely—closer perhaps than a good 
many Englishmen. It is small, but perfect—admirably organised 
and equipped, modern, handled by splendidly educated officers 
and men. It is no source of satisfaction to me to have to praise it 
thus. But there is terrible danger in underrating a possible, 
indeed a probable, enemy. A Navy LEAGUER. 


[It does not assist us to be told which of the sixteen obsolete 
ships are not worth re-arming, but it would be interesting to have 
the names specified of the ships that are worth the labour and 
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expense. Our correspondent seems to be under some misappre- 
hension with regard to the 3,500 men in the depéts. A large 
proportion are recruits in their first year’s training, marines who 
are on muster for service afloat, and bluejackets who have, after 
returning from foreign service, passed through the gunnery and 
torpedo schools, or who are awaiting their turn to enter these 
schools. The function of a working party is not of necessity the 
holystoning of decks.—ED. ] 


CANADA SEEKS A REGIMENT 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The Colonies are all, as you see, anxious to contribute to the 
defence of the Empire, by sending men to serve in time of war. 
But this sending of a number of units to be attached to British 
regiments on the battlefield is very unsatisfactory from a national 
point of view. It would most certainly be better if this Dominion 
had a permanent regiment of her own sons in the Imperial service, 
recruited from depéts established in Toronto and other cities in 
the Colony, like the rooth (Prince of Wales’) Royal Canadian 
Regiment in former days. The regiment lives in the hearts and 
minds of the whole Empire ; its prowess is recorded on its colours, 
while its individuality is indelibly impressed on all by the actual 
living presence of its members, as Canadians and Canada in the 
British “ red line.” Canada has, as you know, petitioned for the 
repatriation of her old historic 1ooth Regiment, now officially 
styled the 1st Leinster Regiment. The standing of the regiment 
as the ** Royal Canadians” recruited in Ireland is of small satis- 
faction to Canadians, and it is safe to say that Canada can have 
very little sympathy with such an arrangement; whereas if the 
regiment were recruited afresh in its old birthplace, its ranks would 
be filled to overflowing within a month. 

Those who assert that there would be a difficulty in securing 
recruits to supply such an Imperial regiment know very little 
about the question. The military spirit in Canada is as strong as 
in Great Britain, and hundreds of smart young Canadians, such as 
threw in their lot with the American army in the late war with 
Spain, would most certainly have preferred to serve under the 
Union Jack. Unfortunately no facilities exist to enable our 
adventurous youths to enlist in the British Army, and consequently 
the Empire annually loses many valuable men. I have had scores 
of inquiries from young fellows here who are anxious to join the 
Imperial service ; others have had the same experience. Let us 
hope that before long we shall soon see a recruiting depot for the 
100th Regiment established in Toronto. 

Canadians in British regiments will, without doubt, fight well 
for the honour of the Empire ; but a regiment of Canadians in the 
Imperial service would have a still higher motive to carry their 
colours to glory, and that would be for the honour of their native 
land. JOHN R. GRAY, 

Secretary Army and Navy Veterans’ Society. 

Toronto, Canada. 


G. W. S. 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Just and sympathetic as were the appreciations of G. W. 
Steevens in last week’s Out/ook, they appeared to me to be lacking 
in a somewhat important particular. No attempt was made to 
trace the literary influences which helped Steevens to develop his 
transcendent gift for transmuting the thing seen into the thing 
written, Of course, such an attempt would, perhaps, have been 
out of place in an obituary notice. At the same time I think it 
would have been interesting. To one man, at any rate, Steevens’ 
debt was great, and only that man will dissent from the tribute. 
I mean Mr. William Ernest Henley. 

With the true injustice and folly which are habitual among us, 
we refrained as long as we could from realising how great a poet 
was living at our door in the author of “ London Voluntaries” and 
“ Hospital Poems.” Having at last got so much into our wooden 
noddles, we seem to be unable to go further than grasp what an 
influence, apart from his work, has radiated from the personality 
of that author. Yet great and original as are Mr. Henley’s con- 
tributions to the literature of our time, his influence is 
greater. We have to go back as far as Dr. Johnson to find 
a parallel. He is the young man’s master; and, if all his 
young men have not turned out swans, there are very few who 
have not contrived to make themselves felt in wider circles, and 
there is none but must say : “The old chief couldn’t teach me to 
write, for it wasn’t in me. But he has gone some way to teach 
me to live.” 

To this informal school came G. W. Steevens at the moment 
of his joining the Pa// Mall Gazette. The influence—inspiring, 
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heartening, corrective—made itself felt™on him. He wrote regu- 
larly for the National Odserver, and in that practice, but more 
as I still must think, from a “treatment by personality,” almost 
anconsciously given, the best in him developed. An able and 
rising barrister, president of the Oxford Union some years before 
Steevens came to Oxford, said to me the other day: “ No manever 
developed as did Steevens. I went down to Balliol to open a 
debate some years after I had ‘gone down,’ and Steevens—then 
the show man—spoke. It was immensely clever, but inconceivably 
* fluffy’ He seemed to have no gvif. Well, he went to town and 
journalism, and presently I saw his work again. Why! it was all 
2vip—grip unheard of.” Mr. Henley will not thank me for saying 
so, but G. W. S. had borne me out, for I have named the influence 
which shaped and guided him to such admirable purpose. 
C 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT-MASTER 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLook 


May I thank you for opening your columns to discussions on 
‘Secondary Education? I sympathise as an ex-headmaster and 
assistant-master with every word that your correspondent 
“*M.A. Oxon.” has said. It seems almost impossible to get into 
the heads of the British public just ideas as to the questions really 
at issue ; not only are the Charity Commissioners behind the time, 
‘but some of the most Progressive writers and speakers are ap- 
parently wilfully blind. Except in very few schools assistant- 
masters are abominably underpaid in every department of the 
profession ; underpaid in every way, they have neither money 
nor position. The paymaster argues that they can always be 
found ; and it is true that there are always men ready to take to 
teaching when other things fail; also that the pay, which looks 
good at five-and-twenty, is attractive to men who do not know that 
it will not appreciably increase. 

This is what tends to kill the profession. Mo man who knew all 
the facts would take to teaching now if he could find anything else 
todo. Of course, this has always been to some extent the case ; 
but is it worth our while to spend public money on education, 
and leave its conditions no better than they were before? It is the 
men we want ; and we cannot hope to command definitely a supply 
of capable men if we refuse to pay them. M.A, (Cambridge). 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLoox 


Your correspondent mentions the average salary of the 
‘assistant-master in East Anglian small endowed schools as about 
452. I fancy that we in the West cannot touch that figure. For 
my own part, and this is based on thirteen years’ experience of 
secondary schools, I should say that £40 would be nearer the 
mark. I myself make £40, and live in the headmaster’s house. 
Add your correspondent’s £40 for living purposes, and we have a 
total of £80 per annum, a fitting testimonial to one’s value in the 
scholastic market. There are many University graduates receiving 
no more than £40 per annum—men who have decided to devote 
‘their lives and abilities to one of the noblest professions in this 
universe, and, be they ever so skilled, after a certain amount of 
labour, they find they are doing far worse from a monetary point 
of view than their brothers in the elementary schools. Another 
thing: in the world of business a man is said to be old at forty. 
In our line of life I am afraid that the same remark applies to 
those who have reached thirty. The craze for games is one cause 
of this. Most men at thirty are past the “footer” stage, and 
candidates for assistantships who have passed the active limit 
stand little chance of election against the youngster of twenty- 
three, who has never taught a class in his life, yet who can play 
games with the best. Is this right? One supposes that there will 
be a reaction, but many will have gone down ere that takes place. 

Security of tenure, too, is another bugbear of the scholastic 
profession. I have been at a school where eleven masters came 
and went during three terms, and this at an institution possessing 
a normal staff of three. I have been dismissed without salary 
from a school in one of whose “footer” matches I was injured 
during the first weeks of the term. Being incapacitated (for a 
‘month) in a game in which it was my duty to share, my effective 
services in the schoolroom did not total more than three weeks. 
I had to go, and was on the unemployed list till the next term. 
Unfortunately I am one of those who have no home, and holiday 
expenses for one’s “keep” run away with the major part of the 
~welcome cheque. 

Without egotism, I may say that I am considered a skilled 
teacher, and yet have never reached the salary of a skilled 
mechanic. What has the future in store for such an one? The 
Colonies ? 
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There is one thing that matters. My principal is a thorough 
gentleman, and I have not always found headmasters worthy of 
such an appellation. Such a distinction is to me worth pounds, 

Worcester: January 21. LIBER. 


THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISTIC COMPETITION 
Zo the Editor of THz OuTLooK 


I observe that you have indulged in some Jersifage concerning 
the appearance of the Sfear on the eve of the production of the 
Sphere ; but you have nothing to say regarding the morality of 
that appearance, or the ethics of journalistic competition generally. 
I am a mere looker-on, without the slightest interest one way or 
the other, and as such am led to ask what, after all, has Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter done to deserve such treatment? As a mere 
onlooker I wish his journal the best of luck, and its spirited editor 
the continued company of dukes and even duchesses of the proper 
sort. 

Even if Sir William Ingram did object to Mr. Shorter’s pro- 
ceedings, I do not think he should have started another paper on 
the eve of the appearance of that of his humble rival. And even 
if he felt impelled to do this, he need not have labelled that paper 
the Spear, a name which not only has the flavour of a bad pun, 
but carries journalistic competition to unexpected and most un- 
desirable depths. It is not as though Mr. Shorter had called his 
“event of the week in London” the J//ustrated London Mews, or 
the Wretch, or any name parodying those associated journalistic- 
ally with the name of Ingram. ONLOOKER. 

[Of course Sir William Ingram is entitled to publish whatever 
papers he pleases, and christen them as he will. Most people will 
agree that in the circumstances Sir William Ingram, by calling his 
new paper the Sfcar, hardly displayed his usual originality. At the 
same time it must be obvious that the choice of a name so closely 
approximating to one already before the public may cut against as 
well as for a new venture.—ED.] 


READING FOR CHILDREN 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I must plead guilty to two crimes mentioned in your columns 
last week ; I wore spectacles in my early youth and read “ Feats 
on the Fiord” and “ Parables from Nature,” if not for fun, at any 
rate with intense enjoyment. 

And why not? Is there not plenty of food for a child’s love 
of adventure, combined with a touch of the supernatural in 
Oddo’s adventures with the supposed Nipen and on the deserted 
island? And what child (with or without spectacles) could resist 
Mrs. Gatty’s charming stories of the pony who kicked for every- 
thing it wanted, and of the kitten that wouldn’t purr when it was 
pleased. I find with most children I know that their appreciation 
of poetry begins with Longfellow and the “ Lays of Ancient Rome, 
though I did not care much for either till I had passed my thir- 
teenth year. Parts of “David Copperfield” which were new to 
me I enjoyed very much. “ Eric” and “ St. Winifred’s ” are not read 
for fun, but in all seriousness, by girls who imagine that present- 
day public-school life is something like what is described in their 
pages. But “Don Quixote” and “ Westward Ho!” are decidedly 
beyond a child’s capacity. 

4 Wetherby Gardens, 
South Kensington : Jan. 31. J. FLORA MACKINTOSH. 


AN ANSWER WILL OBLIGE 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Can “ Miles” or another of your military correspondents tell 
me why Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s “The Brain of an Army” is 
provided free of cost to every German and Italian officer and 
honoured as an official text-book in those countries, whereas 
the British officer has to study an antiquated and far less valuable 
work on the same subject? 

But perhaps “ Miles” has never heard of “The Brain of an 
Army.” 

Hythe, Kent. R. E. 





MILLAIS’S 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 vol. 4to. Two Guineas net. 


* Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer ideas 
about the English.”—Daily News. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 STRAND, and 37 PICCADILLY. 
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FINANCE 


RUSSIAN AGGRESSION IN PERSIA 


How far is the suggestion of the new Russian loan to 
Persia serious politically ? What is its effect commercially 
and financially? Unfortunately, the three points must be 
raised simultaneously. It is a financial move of the worst 
order from the standpoint of financial acumen pure and 
simple. It is a move of esgrossing importance from a 
political point of view, and as such seems to threaten the 
most serious consequences commercially. But possibly 
the evils are not so serious in reality. In the first place, it 
may be advisable to state the position in a few words. 
The Russian Government proposes to lend to the Persian 
Government the sum of 22,500,000 roubles, the debt to 
bear interest at 5 per cent., and to be repayable in seventy- 
five years. As security, in the event of non-compliance 
with the agreement, the Russian Government can control 
the Customs of the country, with the exception of the 
Gulf region. Unfortunately, it is not clear whether these 
may also be conceded when the British loan is paid off. 
This latter point is the most important to us, and definite 
announcements will be eagerly awaited. It is part of 
the bargain that the loan already outstanding shall be 
discharged. This comprises the 6 per cent. loan of 
1892, £450,000 in amount. The Russian Loan Bank is 
the medium for arranging the new loan, so that the part 
played by the Imperial Bank of Persia is taken over to 
some extent by that institution. But it is as well to note 
that the privileges of the British Bank are not altered. 
The bank retains its concessions, it is still the State bank, 
still the bank of issue, and its commercial position is 
unimpaired. In a measure it has even been strengthened 
recently by it being recognised as the sole issuer of notes, 
and its claims being enforced. 

So far there is not much amiss. But a little further 
knowledge of the subject reduces the new Persian scare 
to somewhat ridiculous dimensions. Not merely is the 
loan not so very dangerous, but it is a loan which has 
positively been refused time after time by the Imperial 
Bank. Plainly put, the position is that the Imperial Bank 
cannot afford to take the risk. It has to stand on its own 
legs commercially. It has not, as is the case with the 
Russian Bank, the Imperial Government behind it, through 
the medium of the Bank of St. Petersburg. If things go 
wrong, it is not in a position to enforce its demands. 
Politically, Russia is; and therein lies the difference. The 
mistake is one of Imperial policy, if mistake there be. 
The Customs have, however, been a bone of contention 
for years past. A year or so ago, we believe, the Imperial 
Bank of Persia would have taken the loan provided they 
could have as security the whole Customs of the country. 
As a commercial institution playing for safety, and not 
dependent on Government support or in any way likely 
to get much of it, they would not wish for less. Russia 
objected. Hence the Russian present success. 

But before a great outcry is raised on the subject, it 
may be well to note how the matter stands politically. 
In the first place, if Russia raises this loan she must per- 
force do so by giving her national guarantee for capital 
and interest. Otherwise its flotation is well-nigh im- 
possible. England was not prepared to take this course. 
In the second place, the result of the Russian success has 
been a rearrangement of the pieces on the political board. 
Commercially and politically, Russia rules the North 
of Persia, just as we are an influence in the South. 
Hence the provision in regard to security, by which 
the Customs dues of the Gulf ports and the province of 
Fars are excepted. This is the first definite acknow- 
ledgment of our position in Southern Persia, and so far 
from making difficulties it should imply peace, provided, 
of course, that it is a concession, and not merely an agree- 
ment to be upset when the loan is paid off. Sooner or 
later, political spheres will be the rule in Persia as in 
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China. The company promoter is not likely to be so busy, 
because Persia is a poor country, for one thing, and for 
another nearly all the important concessions are held by 
our Imperial Bank. Together with the Germans, the 
Belgians, and the Russians, we have mapped out the road 
enterprise, which will some day be the railway enterprise. 
Thus reduced to its proper proportions, politically and 
commercially, the new movement is a step towards 
‘‘spheres of influence.” And financially ? Financially, 
we may say, Russia is the first nation to take a stake in 
Persia, but it may not be long ere we find others, including 
ourselves, following suit. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Backwards and Forwards 


THE feature of the week has been a gradual recovery from the 
bad news which caused the “slump” on Monday morning. That 
recovery, unfortunately, does not leave markets, as a whole, in 
such a healthy condition as might be wished. There is no doubt 
that the “ bear” account has been reduced materially, and this is 
especially the case with regard to those who sold short from Paris. 
To that extent, therefore, there is less ground for satisfaction ; for 
the markets are very susceptible to further bad news or a fresh 
outbreak of “bear” selling. If one could feel assured that the 
war is not to bea source of further disappointment, there would 
not, however, be much cause for complaint; for, if the “ bear” 
account has been reduced, the speculative account open for the 
rise is very small indeed, and money for Stock Exchange purposes 
very plentiful. 
The Government Loan 


Interest in the Consols market is now centred in the forth- 
coming requirements of the Government and the form which these 
will take. While it would be far better to arrange for an issue of 
Consols if it could be managed, it is thought that the conditions 
which may be imposed will preclude the possibility of complete 
success. At any rate it is suggested that a 3 per cent. War Loan 
for a term of years is the form which would be most acceptable, 
and therefore most certain of success. It would certainly go like 
hot-cakes, as the Stock Exchange expresses it, and even if it were 
thought necessary to underwrite it, this could probably be done at 
98 per cent. or even over that figure. It has also been suggested 
that, since the loan must be paid off eventually by an issue of 
Consols, it would be well to give an option to convert at “ par.” 
Provided that everything goes well, this option might be very 
valuable in a few years’ time, and it would certainly be an addi- 
tional inducement, not merely to the private investor but to the 
big financial institutions. We merely throw out this expression of 
Stock Exchange opinion for what it is worth, but it certainly seems 
to go to the root of the difficulty. 


Kaffir Mines 


We do not like the appearance of the Kaffir market. As we have 
stated before, there are undoubted bargains to be picked up if one 
is prepared to wait for a considerable time and see many fluctua- 
tions meanwhile. But what must be objected to in the market is 
that the prices during the week have been taken up to a higher 
level on a series of groundless rumours, and closing by Continental 
“bears.” Both points are bad. Should there be a substantial 
victory there may easily be a sharp advance, but naturally when 
the public see Rand mines fluctuating violently between 28 and 
42 in the course of a few weeks they get nervous. As regards the 
future, it is so entirely a matter of South African news that it is 
idle to forecast, and all that can be said is that any signs of further 
difficulty will cause fresh “ bear” selling from abroad. 


The Westralian Problem 


Whether Dr. Diehl’s process is to do all that is hoped for 
Kalgourlie remains to be seen. There seems hope in it, and for 
the rest, there is satisfactory indication that many of the com- 
panies are prepared to attend more to deep sinking and thorough 
development of their properties. The conviction is growing that 
at depth the permanency and richness of the field will be 
demonstrated beyond all doubt. That may easily be, for from the 
Great Boulder, the Ivanhoe, Boulder Perseverance, the Kalgurli, 
and other properties the news which comes to hand is of a very 
cheering nature. If only the public could be as thoroughly con- 
vinced of the dona fides of Westralian directorates and managers 
we should have prices much higher than they are to-day, and 
nobody would say that they are not justified. The Associated 
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problem continues as puzzling as ever. As regards the Lake 
View, too, there is no doubt that the mine has been 
worked in very bad fashion, from a_ scientific mining 
point of view. It would seem, however, that developments at 
depth are reassuring, and it is possible that ere long we shall see 
improvement. If Dr. Diehl’s process is half what is claimed for 
it, there must be considerable saving for this and all other leading 
properties on the field. The Kalgurli seems one of the most 
hopeful of the Westralian mines. We believe the management to 
be straightforward, and that the development of the property has 
been on sound lines, so that when the Company really gets to 
work there ought to be something satisfactory to show. The 
market conditions continue fairly healthy so far as most of the 
properties are concerned, but probably Tuesday’s settlement will 
show that the “ bear” account has been reduced materially in Lake 
Views and some other speculative shares, and that is not alto- 
gether cause for congratulation in these uncertain times. 


Home Railway Notes 


Gradually, we may believe, the Home Railway market will 
recover from the recent depression. There are reasons for the 
recovery. Granted that high-water mark has been seen in many 
cases, at all events for some little time to come. Still, in the case 
of the Great Eastern and South-Eastern, we have the knowledge 
that the lines have to reap the benefit of development, when, 
probably, charges will not be so high. The Great Northern, too, 
is a road which is doing well, is being excellently managed, and 
has not had all its good prospects discounted, as the recent 
dividend showed. In the case of the South-Western, the line is 
doing very well, and there is really no cause for expecting a worse 
showing in the future. Provided the “heavy” lines do not dis- 
appoint us, the feeling in the market may easily be more confident. 
On the whole, the position has been fairly well maintained, and 
as prices do not compare very favourably with a short time back, 
there is more chance of the markets refusing to continue gloomy. 
Investors in Home Rails do not throw their securities away as 
mining shareholders do. High prices for material and coal are 
but another natural result of good trade, and as trade declines so 
will expenditure. Some of the companies, notably the South- 
Eastern, the South-Western, and Great Eastern, have expended 
very largely in betterment and will reap the benefit later. On the 
whole, it would seem that pessimism has been a little overdone. 


Other Railways 


Among the Colonial railways the outlook continues encouraging 
for both Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk issues, and certainly 
they should be bought on any reaction. If these were railways 
belonging to the United States, we should find much being made 
of the fact that the Canadian Pacific is earning enough to pay 
9 per cent. or more, As it is, we look more to probabilities. More 
capital is wanted, and the directors must be conservative. If 
5 per cent. were distributed it would be quite satisfactory, and 
would cause a jump in the quotation. As a somewhat speculative 
holding with good possibilities, Canadian Pacifics ought to be 
still higher. 

As to Grand Trunk Guaranteed, we can only repeat that, 
considering First Preference dividend is fully earned, there is 
about 2} per cent. showing towards the Second, that the Com- 
pany has benefited from the foreclosure on the expensive Chicago 
section, and the earnings continue remarkably good. The stock 
is one of the cheapest securities of its class in the market. 

It is impossible to speak well of Nitrate Rails. The reduction 
in rates will benefit the oficinas, but where do the shareholders 
come in? The warring for custom will go on, and the secessions 
to rival lines increase. The prospect for nitrates is none too good, 
In time, all these influences will tell against Nitrate Rails. 


An Industrial Problem 


Welsbach directors will not improve matters if there are further 
indications of a division in the camp, as the most recent circular 
shows. We believe it to be a fact that there has been much con- 
troversy among Welsbach supports on the trade policy adopted ; 
but on this point, at least, it is probable that the worst has been 
seen. The newarrangements seem to make for energetic working. 
Of course, the possibility of defeat on the question of patents must 
not be ignored ; but, even so, increased trade might compensate 
to some extent. The mistake in regard to this Company was the 
dreadful over-capitalisation. The Company is now capitalised in 
market esteem at about half the original 43,500,000. Everything 
turns on the next report, so far as prices are concerned. As 
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regards the new electric mantle, we believe that it is actually 
being manufactured, although it may not be offered commercially 
for some time. 


Miscellaneous Hopes 


In the early months of the year we usually look for a rise in 
Hudson's Bays. This year, unfortunately, the war is an adverse 
influence. Nevertheless, from all reports, the Company has been 
doing exceedingly well, and at the present price of 22 the shares 
are a promising speculative investment. Even on the basis of 
the old dividend, the shares return nearly 5 per cent. Szwee/meat 
Automatic Delivery shares, standing at 4, may be bought with 
some confidence. The Company pays its usual interim dividend, 
and quite possibly the final distribution will not be above the usual 
rate. But with the completion of the enlarged factory the business 
should grow, and as the shares yield 5} at present prices and 
promise so well for the future, those who indulge in Industrials 
have an excellent opportunity. We have already pointed out the 
merits of Vickers Maxims and Armstrong shares. The good 
business that will be done renders them desirable holdings for a 
year or two, and the recent set-back should encourage buyers. 
Among the combine shares there is some ground for discrimina- 
tion, and even for suspicions as to the future. Possibly, con- 
sidering the attitude of the Coats Company, it may be advisable to 
avoid the American and English cotton concerns. On the other 
hand, /7’ne Spinners seem to have a reasonable chance of higher 
values. 


Notes and News 


The report and statement of accounts of the Bovril Company for the 
year ending December 31 show that the gross profit on trading amounted 
to £266,614 9s. 11d. Deducting all charges, the net amount available 
for dividend is £125,558. After the payment of the prior charges, the 
directors propose to pay 2 per cent. on the deferred shares, placing £7,500 
to reserve and carrying forward £2,332 to the next account. The sales 
of Bovril and Bovril specialities have exceeded all previous records, and 
this without including the Government orders, the larger portion of which 
is not due for delivery until after December 31. The directors state 
further that the sales during the first four weeks of 1900 have considerably 
exceeded the sales of the first eight weeks of last year. A new company 
has been successfully formed to develop Virol, a new food for infants and 
invalids. Towards the end of last year an extensive advertising campaign 
was entered on. 

The report of Lloyd’s Bank is naturally scanned closely, for that 
institution has been one of the most progressive of late years, and its 
enemies have asserted that, being in the stress of the competition, its report 
might not be so very satisfactory. Pessimism is belied. The directors 
are able to show an excellent condition of affairs, the dividend last half- 
year being at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, with £75,000 to the 
reserve, £25,000 to be written off bank premises, and £58,668 forward. 
Enlargement of capital is, of course, wanted to absorb the Liverpool 
Union Bank. The advances made during the past five years of Lloyd’s 
Bank is one of the most striking instances of the success of the extension 
policy that has been forthcoming. 

Some idea of the business being done by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York in Great Britain may be gathered from the fact 
that fifty British policy-holders represent a total risk of no less than 
41,058,400, or an average risk of over £21,168 for eacli person. One 
well-known Englishman, so we are informed, holds a policy for £50,000. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


M. O’S.—The only concerns of the class which are quoted fairly 
regularly are Pekin Syndicates—93 for Ordinary and 100 for Deferred— 
and Yang-tse Syndicates, quoted at about 13. From time to time quota- 
tions are heard of for such things as Sun Syndicates ; but they are very 
nominal—say, } premium in this particular case. There is very little 
public interest in the section so far. 





PLease NoTe.—THE OvuTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 





HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY IN WAR _ TIME.—Important 
article and advice contained in this week’s Stuck Market Report just issued, post free, 
by the LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Lid., 24 Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C. Telegrams, ‘Plenarily,” London. Advances on Mining Shares at 
6 per cent. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


a on 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 

ARTHUR COLLINS.— ail, = 1.30 and 7.30, the Children’s Pantomime, 
JACK AND THE BEAN Li. By ARTHUR STURGESS and ARTHUR 
Couns. Music by J. M. Glover. . Leno, Herbert Campbell, &c. 
now open. 


SAVOY. 


Box Office 





EVERY EVENING, at 8.rs. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit. Hoop and ArTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. DOYLY CARTE, Manager. 


DALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDEs. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 








Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipney 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 
AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 


Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss L re Rz achel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At8 AN OLD ADMIRER, Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SAT URDAY, at 3. 


GLOBE.— —Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOHN HARE. 
LAST 9 NIGHTS. LAST 9 NIGHTS. 
(Final Performance, Saturday Evening, February 10.) 
EVERY EVENING, at 8 (doors open 7.30). 
7 GAY LORD QUEX, 
y ArTHUR W. PINERO. 
LAST TWO SAT URDAY MATINEES, Feb ruary 3 and 10, at 2, 
LAST WEDNESDAY MATINEE, February 7, at 2. 
Box-office (Mr. Holmes) 10 to 10. Telephone 2,614 Gerrard. 


PECIAL NOTICE. THE GAY LORD QUEX. 
Mr. HARE begs to announce that in consequence of the GREAT DEMAND 

for Seats for the Last Nights, he has arranged to give EIGHT ADDITIONAL 
Performances. The Play, however, must be DE FINITELY WITHDRAWN on 
Saturday Evening, FEBRUARY 10, in order that the provincial eng: agements entered 
into may be fui filled. 


LYRIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S COMPANY in the New Musical Comedy, entitled 
FLORODORA. 
Music by Leste Stuart. 
and Paut RvupeEns. 


THEATRE.— Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the Moneqrmest of Mr. TOM B. DAVIS. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.15, 
And MA T INEE FEB. 3, at 2.30 
Mr. BEN GREET’S COMEDY COMP: ANY, i 
MONEY. 
Which will be played in Early Victorian Costume. 


PALACE.—ONE SHILLING. 
A CIRCUS UNSURPASSED IN EUROPE. 
LAST WEEKS. 
LAST WEEKS OF THE DIVING HORSES. 
LAST WEEKS OF CYCLE PURSUIT RACES. 
Two Performances Daily, at 3.30 and 8. 
THE FINEST RIDERS IN EUROPE, 
exclusively engaged. Admission 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 15, "and 6d. 
HOLDEN'S COMiC MANNIKINS at 4 and 6. 30. Reddish’s Water Pantomime. 
Sanger’s Menagerie. Thaddeus Gallery. Grand Orchestral Concert, 6. 
Roller Skating, &c. 











Book by Owen Hatt. Lyrics by Ernest Boyp-Jones 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


‘**MONEY’’—‘* MISS HOBBS” 


Mr. Ben GREET’S presentment of “Money” is another 
feather in that manager’s artistic cap. He has been wise 
enough to play his Bulwer in Bulwerian colours, and the 
difference is merely staggering to those who have sat and 
suffered under ‘‘ Money” upon other stages. Put on your 
Bulwer in the clothes of 1900, and you achieve a record in. 
the unreal compared to which the familiar spirits of Mr. 
St——d are concrete and full-blooded. Pomposity and 
insincerity are carried to heights whence they are power- 
less even to divert. You are merely bored to dissolution, 
when, as is not infrequent in the muse of Bulwer, you are 
not disgusted out of boredom. You tremble with rage 
that a manager should have dared to invite you to so im- 
possible a production; and find it incredible that the 
author of that wise, too much forgotten masterpiece on 
‘* England and the English,” to name no others, should 
have had a hand in this dé¢ise. 

The détise is the manager’s. We have got pretty far 
from the days when Bulwer’s English was held to have 
compassed perfection. Macaulay’s schoolboy, or any 
one else’s, might be trusted nowadays to see the absurdi- 
ties which inspired Thackeray with the most delightful of 
his burlesques. Now to many good people—and not 
necessarily stupid people—Mr. Thackeray on Bulwer 
uttered blasphemy. The world has moved and become, if 
not more sensible, at least more sensitive to the prepos- 
terous. The characters and the manners portrayed in 
‘*Money” can never have been credible. Men and 
women can never have talked and acted like Alfred 
Evelyn and Georgina and Dudley Smooth, and the 
rest. But, remembering the verdict of our grandmothers 
upon this very play, we are quite sure that the audience 
who first saw and heard Mr. Evelyn and his friends believed 
in them implicitly. The year was 1840, please remember. 
Mr. Thackeray was just ‘‘ commencing author.” People 
liked their heroes extra-Byronic, in the manner of Alfred 
Evelyn, with more than a savour of Rousseau. They 
liked inflated and unnatural speeches, and were greatly 
impressed by heroics which for their children has become 
the language of burlesque. The year, to repeat, was 
1840, and that is just what managers before Mr. Greet 
have commonly been too dull to recognise. The play 
being really of great theatrical merits, and not devoid either 
of the stuff that comedy is made of, is constantly produced, 
and is perennially a favourite with provincial audiences. 
But only Mr. Greet seems to have realised the enormous 
difference to be made by dressing ‘‘ Money” in the fashions 
of 1840. Go and see ‘‘Money” at the Theatre Royal, 
Chatteris to-morrow, and you will be divided between 
hysterical laughter and resentment that any manager 
should think of fobbing off a burlesque as a ‘‘ serious 
comedy.” But at the Comedy the dresses remind you 
with the first rise of the curtain that you are watching the 
drama of a vanished age. ‘‘’Tis sixty years since,” but 
it might be six hundred. And so, the distance once 
fairly ‘‘ notified,” you sit down with much respectful 
curiosity to enjoy a masterpiece of Arthur Pendennis’ 
youth. 

‘Money ” is fairly well played, too, at the Comedy. 
Mr. Greet, himself a good man, conveys the melancholy of 
Mr. Graves. Miss Pauncefort’s Lady Franklin is vivacious, 
But it is Miss Gertrude Burnett whose introduction to the 
London stage in Clara Douglas would distinguish a less 
interesting production. Her voice is unusually pleasing, 
and in the principal scene with Evelyn she holds the 
house. London will probably retain Miss Burnett. 

To the Duke of York’s Theatre to see ‘‘ Miss 
Hobbs,” which, albeit a trifle vulgar, proves a lively and’ 
genial farce enough, and one cannot blame an audience: 
for enjoying it, as it obviously does, without stint. The 
central idea is, of course, preposterous. No man (out af 
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the realm of Mr. Jerome’s fancy), no man at least con- 
nected with the Foreign Office—a most mannerly depart- 
ment—would “ register” a bet to kiss an unknown girl 
within a given date. There is such a bet in one of Lever’s 
novels, but then the man who takes it is confessedly a 
blackguard and is drunk to boot. Also the hero jumps 
upon him for hisinsolence. In ‘‘ Miss Hobbs” the wager 
is regarded solemnly as the most natural thing in the 
world. Yet, the bet once taken, the rest of the piece 
goes pleasantly, and, thanks to Miss Millard, is in parts 
by no means destitute of charm. Mr. Jerome might omit 
a certain contrast between the outward seeming of maids 
and that of their mistresses, which seems eminently calcu- 
lated to hurt the feelings of some decent girl in gallery 
or pit. } = 3 


RUBENS AT THE NEW GALLERY 


Tue exhibition at the New Gallery is an interesting one, a 
very different affair from the fiasco of last year. Next 
door to the early Flemish masters dealt with in our last 
ssue is a room devoted to Rubens. He stands the ordeal 
remarkably well ; in fact, admirably, though few of the 
pictures are really first-rate. Indeed, the one most his- 
torically certificated as ‘‘ Daniel amidst many lions taken 
from life—original, the whole by my hand,” makes one 
hope the money-loving artist lied once in a while to get a 
bad picture off his hands; it is difficult to believe Rubens 
could have drawn, for example, the prophet’s balanced 
foot. Her Majesty’s great picture at the other end of 
the room is a fine effort that did not quite come off— 
a magnificent decorative idea with its great curtain 
of red which relieves the sombre foliage of the tree 
that the nymphs recline on. The torso of the further 
figure is superbly done, but Diana is perfunctory, and 
Snyder’s dead game cleverly painted in the foreground 
should never have been allowed in such a colourist’s 
scheme. 

The ‘‘clou” of the exhibition, as far as Rubens is con- 
cerned, is a little collection of sketches on your left as you 
enter. Side by side are two, perhaps the best of all—a 
marvellous composition of Achilles plunged in the Styx, 
anda delicate fancy representing the same hero riding a 
centaur. This last has a flavour as subtle as a Watteau, 
and might be taken as a type of that inexplicable quality 
which makes Rubens able to hold his own against painters 
of much more definite individuality. The portrait of Jan 
van Scorel, for example, by Sir Antonio More, ought not 
to be hung alongside a portrait by Rubens. It kills 
Rubens entirely by its seriousness, by the intense truth- 
fulness of vision, as of a man looking at things for the 
first time. Rubens has none of this narrow earnestness, 
does not live in himself alone, but is willing to see through 
the eyes of his predecessors. His genial facility in 
accepting from others gives him enormous range and 
grasp of subject—he often triumphs by quantity. But the 
little picture of Achilles on the Centaur can hardly be said 
to triumph by the quantity ; it seems allegorically to 
represent the sentiment of Rubens’ position, to express 
the old pagan belief in the sufficiency of physical life 
handed on from generation to generation. ‘‘ Achilles is 
mounted on the back of the Centaur Chiron, who, while 
he teaches him riding, is also inculcating other lessons of 
useful knowledge.” Rubens was well content to take his 
share in the general life of mankind ; he must have been a 
healthy man not given to melancholy. 

Compared to Sir Antonio More, he was a man of 
Shakespearean range. His admirable little sketch of a 
boar hunt is hardly inferior to the two I have just referred 
to, and his Triumph of Henry IV. is just the perfect 
presentation of the familiar Shakespearean direction, 
‘* Alarums, excursions, and enter Blank at the head of 
his army.” The indefensible rabble that follow on 
Shakespeare’s historical scenes is admirably depicted, 
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the world of Falstaff and Bardolph and the great Parolles 
‘‘muddied in fortune’s mood and smelling somewhat 
strong of her strong displeasure.” One sees the in- 
spiration of much of Sir John Gilbert’s admirable work. 
The remaining room is given to an exhibition of 
English pictures and has a good Wilson and Turner’s 
‘* Walton Bridges,” sober and impressive. The feature of 
the room, however, is the magnificent ‘‘ Mrs. Nesbitt as 
Circe,” the most brilliant Sir Joshua I have ever seen. 
P.S.—The Landscape Painters’ show at the Dudley 
Gallery is not the least attractive annual exhibition im 
London. Mr. Aumonier and Mr. James Hill carry off the 
principal honours this year. Mr. Aumonier’s “ Spring 
Morning” is the most covetable picture in the Gallery, a 
real masterpiece inits way. I have rarely seen anything 
more effective in knocking for a moment ten years off your 
age. E. 


BYWAYS OF LOVE 


IT was a wide circle: fishermen, lazzaroni, forestieri, il Sindaco,; 
soutaned priests, soldiers in uniform, all listening attentively, 
enthusiastically, with eyes fixed upon the ground. Several rows 
deep, it was impossible to discover the object of their rapt 
attention. 

But the voice that came from their midst! Rich, round, 
brilliant, it rang out into the night with a clearness, a careless 
bounty that seemed to awaken the echoes of distant Capri. Sud- 
denly a silence, then a great shout ; arms, hats, voices flew high: 
in air, the circle spread excitedly, and through the disintegrated 
ranks I saw the figure of a man, bare-headed, kneeling in the 
moonlight : a great torse, neck and throat exposed, the flash of 
joy in his passionate eyes, two tottering thighs supporting the 
giant expanse of chest. 

“Vergara!’’ exclaimed my companion. ‘Alfonso Vergara. 
The greatest street-singer in Sicily. A-cripple. Just arrived.” 

There was no passing of the hat; only shouts, embraces,. 
brimming of hearts, and the proud joy of him who had made them 
all young again. 

I shall never forget that night : the voice, the man, the retreat- 
ing crowd clustering about the creeping figure, the clatter of his 
shin-bone runners, the distant snatches of song wayfaring in the 
moonlit air. 

The osterie of Naples rang with his praises that night. The 
news of his arrival spread rapidly, excitedly. Those who had 
not heard the cripple singer crowded about those who had, paid 
for report with drink, and by midnight every tavern-keeper had 
realised in prospect a small fortune from a nightly engagement 
with Vergara. 


“Gentlemen, I cannot cut my voice into pieces and give you 
each ashare. That would be to rob you all, and to leave me 
with an empty throat.” 

The words were spoken in glad resonant tones. Vergara, in 
his lodging in the Viale dei Condottieri, was discussing with 
several padroni—strangers to him—the possibility of singing 
simultaneously in each of their open-air gardens at night. The 
meeting—it was the morrow of his arrival—was unexpected, but 
of exceeding gratification to the cripple-singer, who saw in the 
unanimous eagerness a future of immediate promise and pos- 


sibility. 
“ Well ! what am I to do?” he added with animation. “ You 
must decide the matter between yourselves——_ Nella !” 


Generous by nature, in the overflow of joyous surprise, he was 
prepared to undertake even the impossible, careless of stipend or 
result. 

In answer to his call, a tall dark woman, strikingly handsome, 
appeared at the doorway. A flood of hot light invaded the room 
as she lifted the curtain that served as door. 

“Nella, these gentlemen are anxious that I should sing at 
their osterie every evening. As I have but one voice, we are at 
our wits’ end.” 

Looking impassively from one to the other—her only acknow- 
ledgment of their presence—she turned silently to Vergara, and 
in a low-pitched voice answered :— 

“ Let each make his offer. That will clear all trouble of wit,” 
and noiselessly left the room. 

“ Dio! Com’ 2 della!” muttered Alessandro Vanelli—her talk 
dark figure again silhouetted in the golden glare. 

He outbid them all. 
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In compensation for his deformity, Nature had endowed 
Vergara with two proud possessions : Nella, on whom he lavished 
his heart’s love, faith, ambition, gratitude ; and a voice that had 
no rival in Naples. With both did he defend himself against the 
harassments of humiliation. She was so beautiful, he so blighted, 
she the admired of all, he the object of her choice. At times the 
wonder of it would flash across his mind and in its track leave a 
sense of unrest. Then would he turn to his voice, his unfailing 
comforter. Its quality of richness, the virility of its volume, were 
as a lie to the accusatory consciousness of inferiority. The song 
unsung in his throat was in itself a proud possession ; and the 
spell he exercised at will over others raised him at those times 
sensibly above the level of ordinary men. 

But life was not all song; and when his voice was silent, 
Vergara was again on his knees. Now, however, all was chang- 
ing. They had reached Naples at last, and an instant future 
seemed to dawn upon him. He would use the osterie to make 
his voice known, and in due season the mine in his throat would 
coin the necessary gold for a journey to England to a famous 
surgeon there (years before he had heard of the “ Inglese 
miracoloso,” and had lived upon the memory), to England, to 
regeneration, then back again to Italy, to feel for the first time the 
native soil beneath his feet. 


It was his last appearance in Naples. Two years had elapsed ; 
two years of continual work, of constant song. The time might 
have been halved had he chosen to accept engagements for the 
concert-stage, but he had shrunk from platform exposure and had 
been content to gather silver instead of gold. His last appear- 
ance! It was known far and wide, and by early evening the 
garden behind Vanelli’s had filled to overflowing. The eager hum 
of voices, the strident calls for drink, the restless footfalls on the 
gravel never ceased. Suddenly, through the accumulating din, 
the bells of San Gennaro sounded the expected hour, and in the 
instant silence that followed, the clatter of the wooden runners 
was heard, and the voice, the glorious voice, singing its way up 
the hill. “ Guarda /”—“ Guarda!” All was again excitement, 
commotion, “ Vergara !”—“ La voce di Vergara.’ Nearer came 
the clatter, clearer the voice, greater, more brilliant than ever— 


Io lieto me ne vado. 


A rush forward to meet him, and under the old garden-grill; 
Vergara was on his knees before them—La Bella Nella by his 
side. 

It was a memorable night, a night of unbridled enthusiasm 
and farewell. There seemed no limit to his joy, to his voice. 
Timorously, then triumphantly, it rose into the air, clarioned with 
faith and thanksgiving that the dream of years was at hand. 

And the beauty of it! The gladness, the tenderness, the ring- 
ing power that invaded the silence of the sea and the night ! 

And at last, 


Addio! o bella Napoli. 


The history of his life was there, in that song of farewell: 
humiliation at an end, hope realised, gratitude—and how it poured 
from his heart, from his throat in voluminous melody !—pain at 
leaving his native land, ‘‘ Napoli”—how the voice lingered upon 
the name, loved it, caressed it—then a wild outburst of unhindered 
joy: the future, the morrow, England, rehabilitation ! 

Guitar in hand, he turned to Nella, his eyes flashing with tear- 
ful joy, both arms outstretched as though to lay the sum and 
substance of his triumph at her feet. Intoxicated with enthusiasm 
and the young autumn wine, heartful, hands full, the crowd rushed 
upon him, rewarded him, revived the finished song, thundered 
their answer of sympathy and God-speed out to the wondering 
shores of Sorrento. 

And she stood calmly by his side, arms folded over her supple 
breast, a look of triumph in her half-closed eyes. 

I can still see the two figures: the one so tall, commanding, 
impassive; the other kneeling, his hand stealing up to hers, 
crossed upon her breast. 

Before long the garden was deserted, the night again silent, 
the lantern-lights burning solemnly among the palms. 

The clink of glasses was still to be heard within, and Vanelli’s 
voice, hot with passion and wine. 


They did not go to England on the morrow. Unexpected 
news reached Nella—so she told him—ofa brother in Africa, lying 
at death’s door, and she asked him for the money. Five hundred 
lire would bring the brother home. For a moment Vergara’s heart 
seemed to stop. Five hundred lire! The sum total of his two 
years’ work, two years’ watching, working, waiting. 
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A blinding weakness swept through him. Staggering, he fell 
forward trembling on his hands. For several moments he re- 
mained motionless, dazed, muttering. 

PROD «<0 MO s0 6 Bcc” 

At last, in angry, unexpected tones, she broke the silence. “ Get 
up! Keep your money. Dog on all fours !” 

As though struck by a lash, he was on his knees, struggling to 
get to his feet, eyes ablaze, fingers, lips moving madly. A storm 
of fury, of agony, choked him. Falling, it burst. 

“ Bestia! ... Maledetta!... Maledetta di Dio! You insult 
me—insult me? You choose him before me? Sangue di Cristo ! 
you shall not have the money! No! Let him die!... 
Nella... Nella...” 

His voice broke with convulsive sobs. 

She looked at him for a moment unmoved, a stubborn light in 
her eyes, then left the room. 

His head swam. Was it then all over? ... “Dog on all 
fours.” Ah, that more than all the rest was what had hurt. The 
shock—the cruel shock. . . . Yes—it had come at last. Those 
random misgivings : her beauty, his deformity, the wonder of her 
attachment for him, never rapturous, no, yet love it had seemed ; 
yes, they were warnings, timely warnings of what must happen, 
and he had closed his ears and would not listen.... His 
voice! His rescuing voice, that never before had failed him!.. . 
Ah, where was it now? Where was the song that could wipe 
away the memory of those terrible words? 

Helplessly his eyes stole down to his withered thighs—he had 
always avoided the sight of them before—to make acquaintance 
at last, intimate, bitter acquaintance with their most inhuman 
shape.... 

Yes. ... she was right ! 

And with grim self-condemnation he dropped again on his 
outstretched hands. 


For days he went about empty of heart, abandoned, shuffling 
restlessly by day and by night. 

Yes—she was right. He was more dog than man. That had 
at last taken the sting out of the insult. The loss of her love—for 
she could not have spoken that truth with love abiding in her 
heart—the loss of her love, the loss of her, was all] that occupied 
him now. In the dim distance of the past that was dead, a few 
derelict memories of his wrecked ambition—that was all that re- 
mained of the old ambition. 


One night not long after, decked in all her finery, going he 
knew not where, she took him suddenly in her bare arms, held 
him for a fierce moment, then hurried on her way, looking back 
at him with passionate eyes. 

Dazed, unbalanced, he did not understand, so sudden it was, 
so quickly over. Pity? Could it be pity? Atonement?... No, 
no! He had felt the fire in her blood, in her touch. Ah! he did 
not know. He would not question. She had kissed him! That 
was all he knew—kissed him! And love, new-born, gushed like 
a reviving cordial from the springs of his bruised heart. 

He waited late, anxiously, for her return ; and when she came 
asked no questions. Greeting her timidly, his heart swollen with 
the new love he dared not show, he gave her the money. “ Take 
it, Nella. I will begin again.” 

She took the money, her face alight with sudden triumph ; 
then stooped and kissed him, Out of his heart at the touch of 
her lips burst the torrent of his new love. His arms struggled to 
envelop her, to raise his helpless frame to the level of the lips .. . 
that already seemed to avoid him. There was no time to lose, 
they expostulated. The money! The last post! (It was long 
past midnight ; but this he had forgotten.) She must go at once. 
... Kisses? Yes, later . . . when she returned. 

And she left him on his knees. 

Until evening he waited. Then, with more than ordinary 
difficulty, he made his way to Vanelli’s. 

It was closed. 

The lease had expired that day. 


Wrecked in mind, in body, Vergara is back in Sicily, still on 
his knees, still singing. But the voice is broken, and England 
has faded from his memory. 

At sunset each day the clatter of the wooden runners is heard 
hurrying to the sea, to the arrival of the boat from the mainland, 
Below the level of the crowd’s busy eyes, in the restless swarm of 
expectant men and women he watches eagerly the emptying 
gangway, looks up wistfully into the face of each disembarking 
traveller—wistfully, hopefully. 

For he is still waiting, living for her return. 

ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


Ir is somewhat consoling to be told that foreign nations are 
astonished at our calmness. It says a great deal for the national 
temperament which seeks to conceal emotions from the gaze of 
the intruder ; for we really are not fec/ing calm just now. How 
could we, just after reading General Buller’s despatches, and while 
still enduring the renewed attacks of the influenza fiend? 

But, luckily, modern Englishwomen are not given to sitting at 
home and wringing their hands. No ; nowadays we are all up and 
doing. The drawing-rooms of Belgravia are converted into 
worsted emporiums, and every woman is knitting or crocheting 
with feverish haste; while her sole topic of conversation is the 
latest news from the war. Personally, I find the complications of 
the Balaclava helmet insurmountable, and, while admiring the 
ingenuity of the inventor, I could find it in my heart to wish she 
(I suppose it was a she) could have evolved a less elaborate cover- 
ing for “Tommy’s” head. The two that I made were hardly 
successes, and Carlton got bored having to try them on so often, 
and suggested my buying a phrenologist’s block for the purpose. 
But if we can’t all knit, there are many other things we can 
provide, and everything, from chocolate to notepaper, from news- 
papers to pipes, is being dispatched by our transports, labelled 
“Tommy Atkins, with his country’s love.” 

To posterity this conflict will be memorable as the first in which 
the new activities of modern women have found full scope. To 
them is due most of the credit, thanks to their inexhaustible energy 
in providing funds, for the comforts and luxuries which have been 
hitherto unknown in warfare. The seed sown by Florence 
Nightingale only forty years ago has yielded a harvest of active 
sympathy unparalleled in history. No such wave of energy has 
ever before swept over the feminine life of our nation. Every one 
is doing something. Again and again one hears of charitable 
performances of which the entire proceeds have been handed 
over to war funds, leaving the promoters heavily out of pocket, 
whilst they have devoted weeks of their time to lavish prepara- 
tion. 

But to wait—that is the hardest part of a woman’s lot. Who 
does not know the hopelessness of waiting for news, the agonising 
delay, the heart-rending suspense? Two or three days ago a list 
of casualties was pinned up at the War Office. Crowds of eager 
inquirers were pressing, forward, half afraid to decipher the 
diminutive scrawl in which it pleases the authorities to transcribe 
the casualties. ‘Thank God,” cried a pretty young bride, whose 
honeymoon had lasted two days, “thank God, Charlie is 
wounded!” One or two looked round at this somewhat singular 
exclamation. A glance at the girl’s trembling lips and the sigh of 
relief which followed betrayed many days and nights of antici- 
pation of far graver news. The certainty of further immunity 
from danger for the wounded, at any rate for a time, is one of the 
few blessings accorded to their wives and mothers, while there is 
always a hope they may be invalided home. 

The news of the recent re-marriage of the widow of a distin- 
guished officer, within a few weeks of his death in the field in 
South Africa, has been received with indignation in society. We 
mourn with those that mourn, but we do not like ‘the funeral 
baked meats” to “coldly furnish forth the marriage feast.” 

I once jestingly proposed in these columns the formation of 
an Amazon Brigade. The idea has been seriously taken up, and 
a Sunday paper, with a large circulation, solemnly assures us of 
the feasibility of the plan. A number of lady correspondents 
have expressed themselves willing to enlist, and we are threatened 
with a “ Woman’s Own” corps in our midst. While the subject 
treated au grand sérieux cannot fail to draw forth ridicule by 
reason of its impracticability, there is nothing new in the idea of 
women warriors. History has shown us many, and in the hour of 
danger women have ever come to the front, loading cannon like 
the Maid of Saragossa or fighting, pike in hand, like Kenau 
Hasselaar. But while individual acts of valour have distinguished 
our sex from time to time, a female brigade, I fear, would make 
but a sorry spectacle on the battlefield. Besides, the problem at 
once arises, Would the detachment of the “Women’s Own” 
insist on the privilege of their sex? P/ace aux dames has always 
been the rule of chivalry. The question of precedence on the 
occasion of a charge might give rise to a gracious withdrawal of 
Women’s Rights. Of course on parade the Amazons might 
occupy the post of honour, but hardly whilst storming a kopje. It 
is, however, quite possible that a foe might be terrified by a dis- 
play of the latest fashions. Uniformity of uniform would be so 
difficult. Who could imagine Lady Granby dressed like Lady 
de Grey, or Lady Hood donning the large hat invariably worn by 
Miss Muriel Wilson? Nor would Mrs. Lyttelton care to wear 
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the frocks of Lady Beatrix Taylour, whilst I shudder at the 
thought of Lady Cromartie in the costume of Miss Rhodes. 
The whole corps would quarrel even in the presence of Lord 
Roberts. Dissensions are as bad among comrades as in a 
Cabinet. Fortunately, women as warriors are superfluous. But, 
if our Empire needs us, we can do or die like our brothers. 


ON THE RIVIERA 


Mentone : January 23. 


WE are invaded by the British tourist. What a personality he is ! 
and what a contrast to the habitua! /vernant! He is, we know, 
burlesqued in French plays, and made the butt of every joke, and 
really there is not so much injustice in all this as some people 
think. The representation of the British tourist on the French 
stage is often a fairly close characterisation of him in the flesh. I 
speak, of course, of the tourist who can afford a tour once in a 
blue moon, so to speak. Those who know their Riviera dress and 
conduct themselves as in their native land. Not so the tourist. 
He pictures before setting out on his travels a tropical sun, and 
takes unto himself a light suit patterned with gaudy checks as a 
remedy, and perhaps preventative, for heat. Why? He alone 
knows. His stockings and boots, on the other hand, are of the 
thickest make, and to prepare for extremes of cold as well as heat 
he invests in that primitive type of headgear with high flaps over 
the ears. Thus with his camera and field-glasses, and his flask 
and sandwich-box, he stands equipped. ‘The ladies’ attire is almost 
as masculine, and is of the “sack” description. They rise with 
the sun and set out for some distant mountain hamlet with a few 
stone hovels as houses and redolent of evil smells. There arrived, 
the place is at once snap-shotted, and the proud possessor of a 
little of the vernacular bustles forward to interrogate an old woman 
as to some history of the spot. The bigger the tip the bigger the 
story. You may be passing an old tower, or mile-stone where, 
tradition says, a Prince once sat down. A troop of dusty and 
thirsty tourists come panting up the hill, headed by their guide. 
He repeats the history that he knows by heart, and every eye 
gazes in rapt admiration at something they would pass unnoticed 
in England. But abroad things are different. The range is found 
with cameras and the spot “ snap-shotted.” A few more minutes 
are permitted for the plucking of a blade of grass or the removal 
of a small rock to keep as a memento, and on the party moves. 
And so the tourist enjoys his “wintering” on the Riviera. All joys 
end at last; the train carries them back to England, the photo- 
graphs are inserted in albums and explained with due embellish- 
ments to admiring friends, and the happy man or woman becomes 
a travelled hero. 

This is the type as the French caricaturist sees it. Of course 
we know that all tourists are not thus, nor are these the ways of 
all “conducted” parties. And at least the unbounded energy of 
the tourist excites admiration. He does not go away from the 
Riviera disappointed because he has not taken the trouble to see 
its chief beauties. He is not of the nouveaux riches, who spend 
enormous sums laboriously doing nothing. He is not as the 
honeymooning couples, who while away the day looking in shop 
windows—all the shops here are beautiful—driving lazily to points 
close at hand, dining, and then to the sa//e des jeux at the Casino 
until a very late hour. The tourist, if well-advised, sees the 
glorious beauties of the Riviera and climbs its mountains. If 
very energetic he starts out at five in the morning. The moon is 
so bright that there is little or no difficulty in doing this, and he 
reaches the top just in time to see one of the most beautiful and 
impressive of Riviera sights—a sunrise. Such a view as is to be 
had from Bordighera on the left to the undulating hills stretching 
to Cannes on the right is as impressive as it is beautiful, both by 
moonlight and sunrise. 

The topic of the moment here is the proposed utilisation of a 
villa in Mentone for wounded officers from the Cape. The donor 
of the villa is a Dane, but he wishes to remain zcognito. While 
the project goes a long way to show the sympathy that the in- 
habitants here have for England, English visitors and residents 
very much doubt the feasibility of the project. The hotel pro- 
prietors, in offering to give free accommodation to officers, do so 
quite in the right spirit. But is it possible? 
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20 The 
‘‘EARTH TO EARTH” 


Coniston, January 25 


So infinite the mountain girth,— 
So far and frail each lighted ledge, — 
It seems of space some outmost edge. 
Give earth to earth : 
Give to the valley and the height 
This earth imbued with mountain-light. 


The flowers and the grasses, thrust 
Through hills that lift to peaks, appear 
Transfigured in high atmosphere. 
Give dust to dust : 
Give to the fields and to the fells 
This dust that bloomed to immortelles. 


Perpetual and fugitive, 

The voice of ancient glittering dreams 
Calls from the ever-living streams. 
These ashes give 
To ashes,—give to Spring’s desire 

These ashes of immortal fire. 


ETHEL WHEELER. 


IN PASSING 


WHITE LODGE is once more in the gift of the Queen, and nearly 
all the furniture is Her Majesty’s personal property. It is suggested 
that the mansion would make a pleasant suburban residence for the 
Duke and Duchess of York, who have very confined apartments 
in St. James’ Palace. White Lodge, with its pillars and windows, 
suggests the toy houses children build with boxes of bricks, but 
the interior is more dignified, and the circular corridor is hand- 
some. After the death of the Duchess of Gloster, the Queen 
intended it as a residence for the Prince of Wales, who declined 
it, and subsequently selected Sandringham, which has, it is to be 
feared, proved something of a white elephant, owing to the poor 
soil of the domain. 


The old order changes and the political sa/ons are buried amid 
the memories of the ’sixties. Now it seems as though the political 
receptions at the outset of the session are to follow in their wake. 
It has long been known that there is no Radical hostess, and 
Lady Crewe shows no desire to step into the place formerly taken 
by Lady Hayter. Domestic bereavement would hardly have kept 
the doors of Devonshire House shut had the Duchess considered 
this the hour for a great social gathering. Within the historic 
walls of 78 Piccadilly was held the finest ball of the past decade, 
and it is not generally known that an important diplomatic problem 
was amicably settled whilst “music and dancing floated on the air.” 
“The unrelieved social gloom with which the session opens is a bad 
omen for what promises to be the worst season of the Queen’s 
reign, both socially and for trade. 


Mr. Justice Barton never shook off in the House of Commons 
that professorial aspect he acquired at Oxford, where he made a 
notable President of the Union, the best between Mr. Asquith and 
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Lord Ampthill. Otherwise at the University he never quite came 
up to the remarkable reputation he acquired at Harrow. His 
father was a Dublin stipendiary, his uncle is Lord Rathmore, and 
he himself is a director of Guinness. A Home Rule member once 
said that “ Barton was the only Crown advocate who had no whiff 
of the Castle about him ”—high praise from such a quarter. 


That eminent Belgian violinist Ysaye, now on a visit to 
London, stands midway between Joachim and Sarasate. At 
length we are recognising that he is as great as either master, a 
fact long ago discovered by our American cousins. In Brussels he 
is reverenced artistically rather than personally. He is an enthu- 
siastic cyclist and, when at home, may be daily seen taking 
exercise in the Bois de la Cambre, attired in brown corduroys. 
Curiously enough he has no musical preferences, but will select 
from his vast répertoire the work which is most likely to be com- 
mercially attractive. 


A new artistic venture is the Purcell Operatic Society, formed 
to revive the works of Purcell, Arne, Handel, Gluck, and other 
composers of a neglected period. The first production will be 
Purcell’s “Dido and /Eneas,” to be given on three consecutive 
evenings this Spring at the Hampstead Conservatoire—Hampstead 
folk seem to have started the project. The chorus will consist of 
from thirty to forty voices ; the composition of the orchestra will 
be identical with that used by Purcell in 1680; the mse en scone 
will be entirely in keeping with the spirit of the work. No pains 
will be spared, we are assured, to do the thing well. The opera 
was, it may be remembered, performed by the Royal College of 
Music students at the Lyceum a year or so ago. Mrs. Boulting, 
Guyon House, Heath Street, Hampstead, is the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Society, which has Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Janet 
Achurch, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Professor 
Villiers Stanford, Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
a number of other well-known people among its honorary members, 
and ought to do interesting work. 


Major Anthony Weldon, who now succeeds his father as the 
sixth baronet, is at present on the staff of Sir Redvers Buller, 
having been transferred from the Headquarters Staff at the Horse 
Guards. Though only in the Leinster Militia, he has proved 
himself a remarkably energetic and efficient aide-de-camp to Lord 
Wolseley. He is well known in society, tall, popular, and athletic ; 
a plucky rider, he is also a first-rate amateur actor and an enthusi- 
astic Old Carthusian. One of his brothers is now in Ladysmith, 
but the other, who was war correspondent to the Morning Post, 
has never recovered the strain of the Soudan campaign. 


Mr. Arthur Brodrick, who is secretary to the new war fund, of 
which the Duke of Abercorn is president, is the youngest son of 
Lord Middleton and brother of the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Popular in society, he is one of the few smart men who 
dance, and beneath his rather languid manner lies an unsuspected 
amount of practical ability. He has charge of a department of 
the Eastern Telegraph, and will, no doubt, eventually represent a 
Surrey constituency in the Tory interest. Not only is he a 
captain in the Surrey Volunteers, but he is making strenuous 
efforts to get sent to the front. 


Executioners are not quite the kind of persons to whom one 
looks for humorous sayings. Yet in his recently published 
“ Recollections,” Sir Algernon West gives us a story of Marwood, 
the predecessor of Billington, which will bear re-telling. It appears 
that one of the officials at the Colonial Office had occasion to con- 
sult Mr. Marwood as to the most rapid way of putting a man out 
of existence. Marwood expressed himself all in favour of what he 
professionally called “the long drop,” and drove home his argu- 
ment by remarking : “ There was a Mr. Peace, now, a small man ; 
I gave him a six-foot drop, and I hassure you, sir, he passed hoff 
like a summer heve.” 


All Gaul was divided into three parts, and in future all Scots- 
men will be divided into two classes. There will be, first, those 
who are simply Scots, and then there will be those who are “ Sober 
Scots.” A society has been formed in Edinburgh which is to be 
known as “The Sober Scot Society,” and the mere fact of not 
being a member will naturally be significant. A proposal was 
made that the organisation should be styled “ The Scotchmen’s 
(sic) Society of Self-Control,” but the members preferred that 
they should be known as Sober Scots. The object of the society, 
it is stated, is—‘*‘To unite Scotchmen all the world over against 
excess in the use of intoxicants.” And the word “ Scotchmen,” it 
may be noted, is used in a very elastic way ; for, according to the 
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Constitution, “ although the society is of Scottish origin, men and 
women of fifteen years old and upwards, without distinction of 
nationality or colour, are eligible for membership.” So that a 
Chinaman or a Kaffir, a Jap, or a South Sea Islander, may become 
a Sober Scot. If Oom Paul will agree to drink his Cape Smoke, 
or his Square Face, or whatever tipple he affects, in conformity 
with the rules of the society, he is eligible as a Sober Scot. Even 
the mere Sassenach would, seemingly, not be excluded. Seriously, 
however, the object aimed at by the promoters of the new society 
is a highly laudable one. That object is to put an end to tippling. 
Members are to make an honourable agreement not to drink before 
noon, and except at a meal ; not to offer drink except at a meal ; 
and not to give drink in return for services rendered. That the 
step to the ridiculous is ever short was proved by a proposal 
which was made that the quantity of liquor to be taken should 
also be fixed by the society. The point is to be considered by the 
committee. It will require a good deal of consideration. 


Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have a most laudable ambition. 
They know, as we all know, that the great cry of the time is for 
light on the South African problem ; they know, too, as only a 
few of us know, that, instead of being dry as dust, a Blue-book 
often rivals the modern novel in romance and living interest. 
Hence the suggestion they send us that Free Public Libraries and 
Reading Rooms should get together a small library of the trust- 
worthy historical State Papers covering the history of our dealings 
with South Africa since the Sand River Treaty of 1852. Such a 
library would, we fancy, be full of surprises even to the newspaper 
reader, and the cost is infinitesimal. It is fact, rather than com- 
ment, that public opinion stands most in need of for the formation 
of a sound judgment on South African affairs; and the circum- 
stance that Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode are the Queen’s printers, 
and therefore will themselves benefit by the sale of Government 
publications, does not lessen the value of the suggestion. Their 
address is East Harding Street, London, E.C. 


A SHEPHERD 


My sheep in slumber lie, 
Secure within the fold : 

Lo! Night, across the sky, 
Has loosed his flocks of gold. 


With dull, unheeding sleep, 
(My:heart with hunger spent,) 
A dreary track I keep 

All day across the bent : 


By night through fields of air, 
Freed from my load of years, 
Breathless, with flying hair, 

I herd the wandering spheres ! 


Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, in the ‘‘ Dome." 


Two Justices of the Queen’s Bench have allowed the appeal of 
Mr. Palmer, barber and hairdresser of Wolverhampton, against 
his conviction by the stipendiary magistrate of that town for 
plying his vocation on Sunday. He was convicted under the 
famous 29 Car. II. c. 7. The Justices solemnly find a barber is 
not a “tradesman” nor an “‘artificer,” nor, in fine, a person for- 
bidden by the Act to “exercise any worldly labour, business, or 
work” on Sunday. They exempt him from its operation, because 
in the time of Charles II. the barber acted also as surgeon, and 
was qualified to “let blood.” And that is a very pretty reason 
indeed. A barber who “let blood” to-day would speedily find 
himself laid by the heels, or at least shut out of his calling. Call- 
ing is, perhaps, not the proper term. “ Professor ——, Champion 
Shaver,” is a sign we have seen. Samuel Pepys, who lived in the 
reign of “Car. II.,” throws (as usual) some light on the question. 
In 1662 he learned to shave himself with a pumice-stone, and 
found the process “ easy, speedy, and cleanly.” But on Septem- 
ber 14 of that year, being the Lord’s Day, “the barber came and 
trimmed me,” which he confesses is better than self-applied 
pumice-stone. By January, 1664, he records “Up, and after 
shaving myself (wherein twice now, one after another, I have 
cut myself much; but I think it is from the bluntness of the 
razor) ”—the rest is not about shaving ; but it is all mighty vivid, 
and that “ Lord’s Day” “ barbing” is much to the point. 


On the subject of painting and French accidence, Miss Edith 
Trantom writes :—“ Your contributor, commenting upon the little 
chanson, introduced under the heading ‘The English Art,’ re- 
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marks: ‘I cannot explain how “la peinture” comes to be 
“ beau,” and any emendation mars the lyric beauty of the verse.’ 


‘La peinture 4 Phuile 
N’est pas si facile, 
Mais c'est beaucoup plus beau 
Que la peinture & leau.’ 


No emendation is necessary in the grammatical sense, but it would 
certainly be so if the pronoun ‘elle’ had been employed instead 
of the ‘ce,’ which was evidently chosen on purpose to preserve 
both the rhyme and the rhythm. Asa pronoun ‘ce’ is ‘ invari- 
able, and it is always masculine, no matter to what gender it 
refers. Hence, it will be seen that the first-quoted lines are the 
ungrammatical ones, 


‘ Mais c'est beaucoup plus belle 
Que la peinture aquarelle, 


rather than the latter, about which your contributor seems to be in 
doubt. I might add that to my mind it would also be more in 
accord with French sentiment, as the last two expositions by ‘ La 
Société des Aquarellistes Frangaises,’ which I visited in Paris, were 
almost primitive in their simplicity, or, as in many cases, in their 
‘old-fashioned’ stippled technique. The French, with their well- 
known catholicity of taste, have as keen admiration for the English 
modern water-colour school.” 


WISDOM AND THE WAR 
Il.—BACON 


IT is the solecism of power to think to command the end and yet 
not to endure the mean. 

There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time the 
beginnings and onsets of things. Dangers are no more light if 
they once seem light ; and more dangers have deceived men than 
forced them. 

And, generally, all warlike people are a little idle, and love 
danger better than travail. 

In the youth of a State arms do flourish ; in the middle age 
of a State, learning ; and then both of them together for a time; 
in the declining age of a State, mechanical arts and merchandise. 

The life of the execution of affairs resteth in the good choice 
of persons. 

Fortune is like the market, where many times, if you can stay 
a little, the price will fall. 

Generally it is good to commit the beginnings of all great 
actions to Argus, with his hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus, 
with his hundred hands ; first to watch and then to speed. 

An unseasonable motion is but beating the air. 





RESTAURANT CARS BETWEEN CALAIS AND PARIS.—The Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Company has now arranged for a restaurant car to 
be attached to the train leaving Calais at 1.15 P.M. daily for Paris in con- 
nection with the 9 A.M. train from London, in which there will be no 
supplementary charge other than the payment for refreshments. <A ‘¢ad/e 
d@’héte \uncheon at four francs per person is served in the car on the arrival 
of the boat at Calais, and afternoon tea is served from 3 P.M. until the 
arrival of the train in Paris. On the journey from Paris to London the 
first table a’hdte luncheon is served from 10.30 A.M. to 11.30, and the 
second from 11.30 to 12.30, and dishes @ /a carte are served from 12.30 
until the arrival of the train in Calais. Tables may be reserved at the 
Sleeping Car Company’s offices on the Continental platforms at Charing 
Cross and Victoria Stations, and in Paris at 3 Place de l’Opéra. 


CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 


Telephone: ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 
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COLONIAL CHILDREN LONG AGO 


‘‘THERE is something of mystery in ‘the turn of the 
century,’ something which then makes our gaze retro- 
spective and comparative rather than inquisitive into the 
future. Hence this year of our Lord 1899 has been the 
allotted day and hour for the writing of this book. There 
has been a trend of destiny which has brought not only a 
book on old-time child-life, and that book at this century 
end, but has included the task that it should be written by 
Alice Morse Earle—Kismet!” This is the sort of thing— 
in italics—which Mrs. Earle has placed as a ‘‘ Foreword” 
to her ‘‘ Child Life in Colonial Days,” * and for their own 
sake we breathe a prayer that those who take up the 
book will skip the ‘‘ Foreword.” It is not thus that 
doubting handlers of handsome volumes are converted 
into readers, and everyone ought to read Mrs. Earle, who 
when she. is not inditing ‘‘ Forewords ” is devoid of pose, 
instructive, charming. The idea of the book is happy—so 
felicitous indeed that one is amazed that no one dreamed 
of it before ; but one is thankful for the ‘‘ trend” which 
‘included the fate that it should be written by” this 
peculiar hand. (Kismet !) 

For no one could have done it so well. Herself the 
descendant of such old families as those whose ancient 
haunts she has searched for her materials, she displays 
an almost uncanny instinct of selection and comparison. 
Out of the storehouses which have opened their doors to 
her—the Essex Institute, the American Antiquarian 
Society, the Long Island Historical Society, the Deerfield 
Memorial Hall, the Lenox Library, public storehouses— 
and from the muniment rooms and sacred writing-desks 
of friends and kinsmen she has found the means to 
‘* exhaust the authorities” (which is a very much bigger 
business than it sounds), and, out of those exhausted, to 
choose and reconstruct a perfect image of that quaint, 
pathetic child life in early Colonial days, which seem so 
far off and yet so tenderly near. One point more and 
then we shall cease to demonstrate ‘“‘at large.” Mrs. 
Earle understands the value of comparison: while she 
records the life of children in the American Colonies she 
keeps you in mind of the conditions of that life in the 
Mother Country of those days. 

The Colonial life which is our author’s theme is, of 
course, concerned with the offspring of the Pilgrims and 
the Fathers of Jamestown, New Amsterdam, and Boston, 
the early Colonial life par excellence. These early days 
were hard for children, and sad are the pages of Governor 
Winthrop’s journal. The settlers of Massachusetts re- 
ported that on the journey over-sea not a child showed 
‘*fear or dismayedness.” Joshua Scottow records “‘ the 
external flavour and sweet odour” with which Massachu- 
setts greeted the pioneers, and how the children gathered 
wild strawberries. But hard work in which the little 
people must join and the unaccustomed climate soon 
found Rachel weeping for her children. ‘‘ There is not a 
house, it is written, where there is not one dead.” Even 
when life became easier the children looked their first 
upon a hard world, not rendered easier by icy christenings 
and quack medicaments. But sweets, in particular the 
native maple sugar, were not wanting. On their clothes 
Mrs. Earle has a chapter which will go straight to every 
mother’s heart, but a male reviewer who only knows the 
name of one material of dress, and that chiffon, is not 
qualified to expound its mysteries. It is characteristic of 
all the stern virtue we associate with early New England 
that only six years after the settlement of Boston the 
Court gave half the public income to found a school. 
That school now is Harvard. ‘‘ Child,” said one mother 
of New England, ‘‘if God make thee a good Christian 
and a good scholar ’tis all thy mother ever asked for thee.” 
‘*Unless school and college flourish, Church and State 
cannot live,” was another maxim. Ministers were the 
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school guardians. Boston once chose five lay inspectors 
to accompany the ministers on their rounds, but Increase 
Mather refused such company. 

In Virginia, education lagged behind Massachusetts. 
The ‘‘ hedge-teachers,” as in England, were a common 
medium of instruction. Hobby Sexton, a pedagogue, 
‘*the most conceited man in three parishes,” sufficed for 
George Washington, and Hobby kept school in a shed on 
a tobacco field. A good education could only be pro- 
cured in many regions by ‘‘ putting forth,” an English 
custom denounced in ‘‘ The Italian Relation of England ” ; 
New England ministers eked out their incomes by board- 
ing youths. It was a hard system, but “ fortifying to 
types,” and worthy of an heroic people. Girls were dis- 
couraged to be learned. The days of Colet and Ascham 
were over, and Winthrop (1640) told in awestruck tones 
of ‘‘a godly young woman of special parts” who lost her 
reason from a criminal habit of reading and writing. 
Consequently girls learned useful accomplishments, to 
‘**sew and floure,” and more rarely to write and dance. 
Dignity of carriage was acquired by being strapped to 
back-boards. By the Revolution girls’ schools for 
boarders were fairly common, and maids were taught 
geography and music. 

Religion, as you may suppose, was of an unex- 
ampled ‘‘dourness.” ‘‘ Hell,” says the author with no 
less truth than wit, ‘‘ Hell lay about them in their infancy.” 
It was Calvinism as they knew, or have known it, in 
Scotland. The offences of children were less severely 
dealt with than their elders’ peccadilloes. Said Le Bon 
Dieu from a contemporary poet :— 


A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell ; 

But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in Hell. 


The chapters on Children’s Toys and Games are a 
welcome relief from this terrible theology, and are delight- 
fully written, but that upon Children’s Flower-lore re- 
veals Mrs. Earle at her best, and will linger long in the 
memory of her readers. Not less than beautiful are those 
tender last passages, made tremulous by memory, in 
which ‘with the good-night of children to the flowers” 
this record of old-time child life closes. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, bedgley, near Paternoster Row : 
February 2, 1900. 


My DEAR FANNY,—I am generally interested in reading 
criticism of books I have read. It is a very educative practice, 
for one can somehow or other always remember other people’s 
quotations. Fine thoughts seem to leap out of scabbards like 
swords when you meet them in the pleasant meanderings of an 
essay. The best essays should always afford these flashes, for the 
true essayist submits himself to his admirations as much as he 
braces himself to his dislikes. He is never very far from his 
subject ; he does not spoil his /é¢e-d-é/te by indiscriminate hospi- 
tality to vagrant fancies. He is so well-informed that he takes no 
pleasure in the mere blazoning forth of information—a schoolboy’s 
trick. His is ever to be fair and bright. He is not a publisher's 
reader asked to turn the limelight on spots. He is for the whole, 
yet never so far from the part that he is not full of illustration 
gotten by reading and thinking. 
space for an easy chair. He is the comrade of his books. Of such 
essayists Mr. Birrell is, methinks, facile princeps at the present 
time. He has the /egafo touch, which is to say that he is at once 
light and sustaining. Hence the pleasure one owns in his Collected 
Essays (1), an admirable pair of volumes which every lover of 
literature should read. For his method take these passages culled 
from his essay on Matthew Arnold :— 


As his paper on Professor Dowden’s Life of Shelley shows 
he disapproved of “irregular relations.” He considered we 
were all married to plain fact, and objected to us carrying on 
a flirtation with mystic maybe’s and calling it Religion... . 


He is not a reviewer, so he has _ 
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I am not, he keeps saying, like the Archbishop of York, or 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. There was affectation 
about this, for his professed inferiority did not prevent him 
from making it almost excruciatingly clear that in his opinion 
these gifted prelates were, whilst exercising their extra- 
ordinary powers, only beating the air... . Mr. Arnold had 
courage. Indeed, he carried one kind of courage to a heroic 
pitch. I mean the courage of repeating yourself over and 
over again. It is a sound forensic maxim: Tell a judge twice 
whatever you want him to hear. Tell a special jury thrice, 
and a common jury half a dozen times.... Mr. Arnold 
treated the middle classes as a common jury, and hammered 
away at them remorselessly and with the most unblushing 
iteration. They groaned under him, they snorted and they 
sniffed—but they listened. 


Or for a briefer sample take Mr. Birrell’s description of “ Sor- 
dello” ; “*‘ Sordello’ is a poem without a staircase.” 

An essayist by your leave is not quite to my taste, unless he 
says something amazing from time to time just to show that he is 
human and crotchetty. Now though Mr. Birrell mostly sits in a 
tree birrelling (I refuse to believe the myth that he addresses juries 
in stuffy courts) he can out with a good thumping thing when he 
likes. Witness this :— 


To ‘say that the “ Rape of the Lock,” is the best mock- 
heroic poem in the language is to say nothing ; to say that it 
is the best in the world is to say more than my reading 
warrants ; but to say that it and “ Paradise Regained” are 
the only two faultless poems of any length in English is to 
say enough, 


I drank off a large cup of half-cold coffee after reading that 
emark to make sure I was awake. 

My name is but the comparative of Rouse, and ’twas therefore 
with the hope of finding the strawberry mark of a long lost brother 
that I turned to the book entitled An ZEcho of Greek Song (2). 
The mark, if there, escaped me, but I was well rewarded for my 
pains. For, since the publication of Dr. Garnett’s “ Chaplet from 
the Greek Anthology,” I have not come across a translator who 
seems to me to give such freedom of life to marble forms. The 
translations are mostly done from the Greek anthology, and in- 
clude love poems, epitaphs, the poems of Anyte, and “humorous 
and convivial” pieces. How well is a lover’s agitation expressed by 
this stanza :— 


“ My love is likest to a storm in spring 

And tosses on a billowy sea unknown : 

Now showers of raindrops, now your bright eyes bring 
Fair weather to me with a smile again. 

Like seamen on the deep, I drift astray, 
Blindly, wind-beaten by the hurricane. 

Show me some landmark, be it what it may, 
Of love, or hate, to tell where I am blown.” 


Very amusing is this few d’espri¢ from Lucillius :— 


* Charmos in Arcadia 
Ran the long race on a day. 
Five competitors ran too: 
He was seventh—strange, but true. 
How could Charmos seventh be 
If there were but five, and he? 
Some kind friend, to cheer his man, . 
Muffled in an ulster ran. 
That’s how Charmos came in seventh. 
(With five friends he’d be eleventh).” 


Mr. Rouse, like Dryden, does not scruple to point his transla- 
tions with touches of modernity. Thus we are startled to learn 
that “Smith sold greens, and Smith was poor,” and that “To 
Nelson’s statue in Trafalgar Square Sir Bolus paid a visit 
yestereen.” 


“Oh! les Anglais, ca se reconnait tout de suite. 
A quoi? 
A leur accent, par exemple.” 


The above is a fragment of dialogue from Szmzlia (3). There is 
nothing in it except the truth, but it reminds me that the venerable 
Nuttall—my copy, at all events—gives “bong” as a pronuncia- 
tion of “bon.” As for “Similia” it is a pleasant story for 
jeunes filles. The heroine was called after the first word of the 
homceopathic aphorism, Szmlia similibus curantur; and the 
motif of the story, not unfamiliar in our tongue, is the intellectual 
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feud between an allopathist and a homceopathist, whose children 
are for a time, like Romeo and Juliet of old, and George Primrose 
and Arabella of later days, the victims of their respective 
parents’ crotchets. You will tremble when you find both schools 
of medicine hovering over the bedside of Similia (otherwise 
Fernande), but will rejoice that she gets well mzaleré tout. 

For amusement fly to everything. That is my motto. Fora long 
time past I have been simply longing to review the Army and Navy 
Store Book, but no editor will believe in its infinite fund of 
humorous suggestion. You owe me a good turn, Fanny, for 
sending you to a source of entertainment. You would be less 
likely to think of Zhe Politician’s Handbook (4). It is in the first 
place such a compendium as would make even your fox-hunting 
uncle, whose representation of Circumplodger we helplessly deplore, 
au fait of all the subjects that have been on the political safzs for 
the last twelve months or so. Under the heading of Wuchow it 
contains a delightful Chinese criticism of ourselves. “ You 
foreigners think and speak straight, we Chinese think and speak 
in curves.” Mr. Hosie calls it a ‘“ compliment,” but is not straight- 
ness in thinking anti-poetical? There is a superstition, you know, 
that the Divine thought expresses itself in curves, while the 
Devil’s is shown in straight lines and zigzags. Under the head of 
Reformatories, I read of a girl whose “ old mistress ” averred that 
“whenever anyone went near her she ‘ roared like a man.’” Her 
idea, it is insinuated, was “to earn [her] discharge.” But why 
“like a man”? This is unkind, and makes me suspect the hand 
of the Women’s Congress in an instructive and valuable work.— 
Your desultory but indomitable B. ROUSER. 


(1) ‘Collected Essays.” By Augustine Birrell. 2 vols. London: Elliot Stock. ras. 
=" (2) “An Echo of Greek Song.” Englished by W. H. D. Rouse. London: Dent. 
35. 6d. 

(3) * Similia.” By Jean Blaize. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie. 3 fr. 50. 

(4) “The Politician’s Handbook: a Review and Digest of the State Papers, 
Diplomatic Correspondence,” &c. By H. Whates. Westminster: Vacher & Sons. 6s. 


REVIEWS 


FIRST WARDEN OF THE MARCHES 


‘‘The Making of a Frontier.” By Colonel Algernon Durand, C.B., 
C.1L.E. London: Murray. 16s. 


COLONEL DURAND’s “ Making of a Frontier” should prove a 
wholesome lesson to the young military critic. During his four 
years at Gilgit, Colonel Durand was mainly instrumental in building 
up a frontier of some three hundred miles in length. Having 
successfully established order out of chaos, he has returned and 
written a most delightful book upon the country and his work 
there. To have told his story without any reflection upon the 
policies of the Indian Government, past or present, or any discus- 
sion of frontier questions whatsoever, save the mere statement of 
the reasons which influenced Government in occupying Gilgit, is 
to exercise a soldierly restraint, eloquent alike of diplomatist and 
disciplinarian. ‘The man on the frontier,” says Colonel Durand, 
“sees but his own square on the chessboard, and can know but 
little of the whole game in which he isa pawn.” For cut-and- 
dried dogmatic opinions he commends us to men who know 
nothing about the question. 

Colonel Durand was first sent to Gilgit to inquire into the 
Hunza Nagar outbreak of 1888. He returned with information 
which made it quite clear that it was advisable for us to establish 
a British Agent there. The necessity being accepted he was him- 
self appointed to the post : first “ Warden of the Marches” is his 
picturesque title. In the days of Colonel Durand’s Agency 
(1889-1894) the telegraph had not reached Gilgit, and the lonely 
British outpost was cut off from communication with India for 
months at a time, with the consequence that Colonel Durand had 
a freer hand than most political officers on the frontier. He was 
not hampered in emergencies by official instructions, and the 
result proved that the man is better than the policy. A 
resourceful officer on the spot makes more for security than the 
most carefully laid schemes of the Government Offices in Simla or 
Calcutta. 

But “ The Making of a Frontier” is not a self-appreciation 
The author is more concerned with the country and its people 
than with his own work. His pen-sketches of the Mehtar of 
Chitral and his two rival sons, Nizam and Afzul-ul-Mulk, are 
admirable pieces of portraiture. Also Safdar Ali, Thum of Hunza, 
patricide and self-claimed descendant of Alexander, who, with his 
fratricide kinsman, Raja Uzr Khan of Nagar, adds no lustre to 
the stock of his distinguished ancestor. There is humour in these 
pictures and a generous concession to the influences of race and 
environment. “On the frontier,” says Colonel Durand, “ you 
must deal with men as you find them. Half my most intimate 
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friends were murderers, and the standard to judge them by is not 
ours.” Only one of the Mehtar Aman-ul-Mulk’s sons, a child of 
seven at the time of Colonel Durand’s visit to Chitral, is now 
alive. The other princes, “their hands red with brother’s blood, 
were to go down in rapid succession to the grave.” Intrigue, 
treachery, murder, and sudden death is the birthright of the 
aristocracy ; oppression and slavery of the poor. Yet the Chitralis 
are pleasant fellows, hospitable, courteous, and much given to 
dancing and polo ; and, if their morals are open to question, their 
manners are beyond reproach. Only they have their own notions 
of etiquette,as when the Mehtar’s son Afzul would diversify a 
gymkhana by calling to one of his attendant courtiers and blowing 
his nose on the end of his turban. 

Colonel Durand is not only an observer of men, he is also a 
sportsman and a student of archzxology and folklore. In his 
journeyings in the Himalayas and Hindu Kush he fell under the 
fascination of the nomad’s life, and became a votary of the god of 
the open air. A keen feeling for Nature pervades his book, and 
his descriptions of the magnificent scenery of our Northern frontier 
are of a kind to sow the seeds of restlessness in those confined to 
the dull routine of everyday life. 


ONE VIEW OF CHILE 


“Temperate Chile: a Progressive Spain.” By W. Anderson 


Smith. London: A. & C. Black. tos. 6d. 


THE writer of this book spoils a good case by his exaggeration. 
Like most people, Chilians have an excessive conceit of them- 
selves, and are open to much severe criticism. But criticism is 
precisely what Mr. Anderson Smith does not give. Yet, though 
he offers few facts, he excels in emphatic assertion, unsupported 
by evidence ; he deals in sweeping generalisations from insuffi- 
cient or dubious data, and, when he hits a real blot, he destroys 
the effect of his attack by monotonous insistence. There are black 
sheep among the Chilian Deputies, and some few priests in 
country villages drink chicha too generously ; but when, in the 
very spirit of M. Drumont who takes Jabez Balfour for a typical 
M.P., Mr. Anderson Smith denounces the first class as a “ dis- 
honest oligarchy,” and brands the second as “ notoriously 
immoral,” he mistakes the exception for the rule, and conveys a 
totally wrong impression. We agree with him in thinking the 
political influence of the clergy to be mischievous, and its 
tyranny in trifles is, as the actual Belgian Minister has already 
learned, gross and even scandalous; but no fair-minded man 
would deny that, as a whole, the private lives of the Churchmen 
are irreproachable. Nor is Mr. Anderson Smith quite con- 
sistent. On one page he sets down the governing class as a 
“plundering oligarchy,” on another he sneers at it as a “ penni- 
less oligarchy.” After ridiculing Chile as a “toy Republic,” and 
jeering at the Chilians for falling short of the Republican ideal, in 
the next breath he clamours for a dictatorship under some new 
and stronger Balmaceda. So indiscriminate is his censure that 
he pillories the women as ugly, pasty, ignorant, unchaste—yea, 
even fat ; and, if he comes across a river, he bids you note that 
it “sneaks into” the sea. This is surely carrying prejudice too 
far. 

From their very vagueness it is not always easy to check the 
statements that Mr. Anderson Smith throws energetically round 
him, but at times he slips into particulars. Thus he attributes 
the immorality of Chile, which is no more immoral than other 
countries, to the fact that women are in a serious majority. Now 
the latest figures available are those given in the census of 188s, 
whence it appears that there were then in Chile 1,263,645 males 
and 1,263,675 females. The proportion may have increased 
slightly of late, but it is obvious that Mr. Smith has once more over- 
stated his case. He very properly blames the foreigners who do 
not learn Spanish; yet, when we find him writing “curbo,” 
“ charke,” and “ palitroche,” we are reminded of a proverb about 
glass houses. He laments the disappearance of the mantilla, 
evidently not knowing what a mantilla really is ; he disapproves 
of what he calls the #antua (meaning the santo), and employs 
the word “ gringo” in a way which shows that he has confounded 
the Chilian and Argentine usage. Where in Chile is “ Villa del 
Mar”? One might assume it was a misprint if it stood alone. 
Unfortunately blemishes of all sorts abound, and they are all the 
more regrettable inasmuch as they ruin a book which ought to 
have been interesting. Mr. Anderson Smith has seen more of 
Chile than most men, and his observations in out-of-the-way places 
are curious and sometimes shrewd ; but he has no idea of the 
essential difference between a fact and an opinion, and conse- 
quently has made very indifferent use of a most admirable 
opportunity. 
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FOR THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


“ Educational Reform : the Task of the Board of Education.” By 
Fabian Ware. London: Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


WE offer a warm welcome to this little book, which makes a 
timely appearance on the eve of a new departure in English 
education. It is, in fact, indispensable to any who wish to form 
a clear idea of what has been done, and what it is proposed to do. 
In the first chapter Mr. Ware briefly sums up the history of 
educational legislation in England since 1869. He then passes 
in review the national resources—public schools, local endowed 
schools, and private schools. Technical and agricultural instruc- 
tion come next ; then the new Board of Education and the Con- 
sultative Committee. Registration, inspection, and the question 
of local authorities follow ; and finally Mr. Ware explains the 
nation’s opportunity. He might have said the nation’s danger ; 
for there is a very real danger if the Government does not realise 
what it is doing. A mistake at the beginning would scare off the 
public schools, and thus break the continuity of English education. 
An injudicious selection for assistant secretary might raise the 
denominational question at once, bristling with horrors. An 
ineffective organisation might even wreck the future of the English 
people. , 

Mr. Ware is no pessimist. He sees that in the public schools 
we have somehow worked out a method of training character 
which is unlike anything else in the world. He sees that England 
has abounding resources, and that we need not despair of combin- 
ing freedom with obedience. But he is quite clear on the point 
that we are wasting our resources, starving one part and gorging 
another, and that at present our schools are going grievously astray 
in matters of principle. To “ buy teachers in the cheapest market,” 
for instance, is likely to prove fatal. The vice of the system has 
not been recognised, only because there are a few well-paid schools 
which attract men into the profession. Another dire error was to 
give a sectional body, like the Science and Art Department, the 
right of controlling school time-tables. 

The result has been to starve the literary side ; and we are 
now discovering that scientific and technical instruction must be 
grounded upon a sound general training, or else it is useless. He 
urges the same points which have been again and again urged in 
The Outlook: the need for a register of effective schools, and a 
register of teachers, and for the training of teachers in their pro- 
fession. How sorely the training of teachers in sound principles 
is needed, may be seen from the pitiful use now made of scholar- 
ship money. That which was intended for the help of poor 
students, now falls ‘as a prize generally to the rich; and is used 
by schools and colleges alike merely as a bait to attract clever 
boys. The Universities have made no effort to reform, and the 
Headmasters’ Conference has met for thirty years without appear- 
ing to see that there is anything wrong in the matter at all. 

At the root of the whole matter lies the question of money. 
Inspection of schools is absolutely necessary, and to inspect we 
need inspectors. These must be first-rate men well paid. There 
will be office expenses, and even when local charities are co- 
ordinated, we may expect a need for money grants in some places. 
The country must be prepared to pay a round million or two at 
least. But this will bring interest twentyfold in a generation ; it 
is merely an investment. We wish Mr. Ware had laid more stress 
on this fact. Thatand the want of an index are the only faults of 
a book interesting, clear, and suggestive in a high degree. We 
hope the Duke of Devonshire may find time to read it. 


DARWIN AND THE MUSE 


“The Ascent of Man.” By Mathilde Blind. With an Intro-~ 
duction by Alfred R. Wallace. London: Unwin. Ios. 6d. 


IT is difficult to believe that a woman with an accent made in 
Baden could write English verse of the highest quality. Yet the 
intelligent reader of the works of the late Miss Mathilde Blind (as 
Miss Mathilde Cohen elected to call herself) must give partial 
consent to the proposition. For, despite a certain stridulousness 
of manner and a tendency to abuse rhyme-license, Miss Blind 
creates the effect of a powerful and passionate mind in tune with 
“the choral seven.” In “The Ascent of Man,” produced in 1888 
and now reissued e# /uxe, she essayed a subject almost Lucretian 
in scope, and lit it up with something of the sacred fire which 
burns in the great disciple of Epicurus. The career of man 
through the ages from the time that 


“ A new strange creature [had] its birth 
Wild—stammering—nameless—shameless—nude,” 


till he became the sophisticated citizen of to-day, filled the poet- 
evolutionist with dismay. One can imagine her generous soul 
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afire with thoughts of her heroic but imprudent brother Ferdinand, 
who, from motives of mistaken patriotism, attempted to kill 
Bismarck, as she penned some of those burning stanzas where 
she brings Man to the Bar and condemns him in the face of his 
agitated Creator. 
In her vision, “The hissing air grows dark with iron rain ;” 
and not the 
“ Mystic Rose of Maiden Motherhood, 

Moon of Hearts immaculately mild, 

Beaming o’er the turbulent times and rude 

With the promise of her bless¢d Child.” 


can stop the floods that 
“Stain red poppies with a guiltier red.” 


The eminent scientist who prefaces this edition disagrees with 
Miss Blind’s “ pessimistic view,” as he calls it, and it is certain 
that Miss Blind deliberately depicted man at his picturesque 
worst. But by this treatment of her theme she was able to give 
expression to that lofty pathos—the Creator’s intention—that 
foftier optimism (His name and passion which are love) that bring 
the poem to an end of tingling eloquence. 


“ Flowers and stars take for thy alphabet ;” 


this is the message of Him who raised us up “from the ocean 
slime.” She who put these words into His mouth was not a 
Christian, but neither was she a pessimist; she had fixed her 
eyes on 
“ Love himself, love rearisen 
With the Eternal shining through his eyes.” 


It is not our purpose to dwell on the defects of Miss Blind’s 
verse. She was German, yet she caught the music of Mr. Swin- 
burne and the humanitarian passion of Lord Byron. If she 
rhymed “planets” and “minutes,” Poe rhymed “vista” and 
“sister.” Improvisation is the mother of dissonances. Her 
Pegasus not infrequently goes with such a gallop that you can 
hardly stop to consider if he be well shod. Her love-poems have 
a brooding tenderness, a finality of conviction, almost like a voice 
out of asummer sky. Mathilde Blind was certainly a poet. 


NOVELS 


“‘The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann.’ By Joel Chandler 
Harris. London: Dent. 4s. 6d. 


For material for his latest book Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has 
gone back to the tales he learnt in Georgia in the days following 
the collapse of the Confederacy. Instead of Uncle Remus as 
narrator we have Aunt Minervy Ann, a freed negress, “ Affikin 
fum way back yonder ’fo’ de flood, an’ fum de word go.” After 
the war she remained with the family to whom she had belonged, 
and her stories of old-time days, her descriptive, forcible language, 
and her humour are admirably reproduced. We read with un- 
alloyed pleasure “ How She ran away and ran back again ;” 
“How She went into Business” when funds got low at “de big 
house ;” ‘ How She joined the Georgia Legislature,” and made it 
pass the Major’s Bill ; how she took her master’s quarrels on her 
own shoulders, too, and helped him “to frail out the Gossett 
Boys.” The book will hardly rank with the immortal “ Uncle 
Remus,” but it has a distinct charm of its own, especially for those 
who love old times and doings. It is illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
and in drawing American types Mr. Frost has no rival. 


“The Enchanter.” By U.L. Silberrad. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


The Enchanter, it may be suggested, had been reading one of 
the least admirable of Mr. Kipling’s stories. The Mark of the 
Beast disfigured him; so he was in the habit of impressing it— 
like one of those little transfer pictures that may be bought in the 
toy-shops—upon whiter surfaces, so to speak. The result was 
blood-poisoning, of a baleful and mysterious character ; and the 
“business” that introduced the process was stage business 
immensely melodramatic. We have black magic and a Witchman’s 
tower ; we, all of us, are incontinently haled to Cashmere at the 
imperial will of the author ; not because there is any real need for 
us to go. There are floods and tempests and wrestlings both 
spiritual and bodily. Gracious goodness! there are all sorts of 
things. And yet the sum is stagnation. You may read the book ; 
or you may spend an afternoon watching gold-fish passionlessly 
circumnavigating a globe. Either pleasure is as exhilarating as 
the other. It is just a question of mood. You may extract 
amusement from the fishes’ goggle eyes and foolish mouths; you 
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may be tickled by the author's interminable frolic ponderosity. 
Could the present reviewer take th: book seriously he would write 
otherwise. But as it is he confines himself to a single suggestion 
—that philosopher and pig are not epithets. 


“Young April.” By Egerton Castle. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


A bright and moving tale, this, with nothing very tragic or 
profound in it, but plenty of sane motive and action. It is a 
pleasure to read a story like this. Mr. Egerton Castle seems to 
have freed himself from the dreadful clogs of what is frequently 
called “the art of fiction,” but so often turns out to be the merest 
conventionalities of story-making. If put to it, we dare say we 
could find a prototype for every character in the book, but we 
have not happened lately on many novels where there is so fresh 
and interesting a combination of personages whose doings, how- 
ever unusual, never depart from healthy probability. The author 
possesses a keen sense of the humour of life and action. 


‘Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret.” By Alan St. Aubyn. London: Chatto. 6s. 


Mrs. Dunbar’s secret was not such a dreadful one as Lady 
Audley’s, but it suffices for a good story of the familiar kind. 
There is not a young feminine person between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one but would devour it, and believe in it ; and what 
more is wanted? There is the baronet, and the ancient hall, and 
the pictures of ancestors, and the dreadful past, and a wedding, 
and two lovers, one fickle and the other true, and much else that ye 
wot of. So hasten, maidens all, to read the book. 


“ Heavens of Brass.” By W. Scott King. 
Press. 6s. 


London: Unicorn 


This is another tale of defeated hopes and moral problems, 
with sudden accidents and death to solve the tangle. The story 
is well constructed and persuasively told; and the present re- 
viewer, putting aside his own prejudices, can recommend it warmly 
to readers who like books of the “ Robert Elsmere” kind. Of 
that kind in recent years there have been many, and this is 
decidedly one of the best. Still, we hold that death, consumption, 
and sudden accident are weak and inartistic conclusions to 
authors’ problems. Life commonly provides quite another way, if 
somebody would only have the originality to copy it. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


APPARENTLY the play’s the thing, even for poets. Up to date, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips has had no fewer than three offers for the 
American dramatic rights of ‘Paolo and Francesca,” to say 
nothing of proposals for the preduction of the work in Paris and 
Vienna. He is also commissioned by Mr. Richard Mansfield to 
write another play, which will be produced in America in the 
autumn. Meanwhile “Paolo and Francesca” has passed into a 
fourth edition. 


The M.P. who is not also a literary critic wants a great deal 
of finding. At Browning Hall the other day Sir Edward Clarke 
evinced a knowledge of letters and a degree of critical acumen 
which were little short of prodigious. Quoth Sir Edward :— 


Taking Swinburne’s “ Rosamund” and Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Stalky & Co.” as the two most notable books of the year, 
the manuscript of the former ought to have been burnt instead 
of printed, and the latter work was a specimen of the degraded 
state to which present-day literature had sunk. 


If Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy “ought to have been burnt,” it 
would be interesting to learn what portions of, say, Browning 
might, with advantage, have suffered a like fate. Though Sir 
Edward Clarke may not know it, there is no little of the kill, slay, 
and murder element in both Browning and Tennyson, poets for 
whom, we take it, his admiration is profound. As to “Stalky & 
Co.” being one of the two notable books of last year, nobody but 
Sir Edward Clarke ever dreamed of so classing it. 


One book of importance the week gives us—Mr. Beckles 
Willson’s History of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Compiled in a 
large measure from archives buried away for so many years in the 
vaults of the Company in Lime Street, the work is issued under 
the auspices of the venerable Governor of the Company, who has 
been himself so closely associated with the beginnings of civilisation 
in the far north and west of the North American Continent. Had 
he so willed, Lord Strathcona could have told us strange tales of 
the days when the millionaire laird of Glencoe lived in a hut on 
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the wilds of Labrador; or, again, when he held the rebel Louis 
Riel at bay in the isolated Cit¥ of the Plains, which is now the 
capital of Manitoba. As it is, Lord Strathcona contents himself 
with an introduction historical rather than personal, and leaves 
in the capable hands of Mr. Beckles Willson the narrative of 
the romances of these and earlier times. And the field is rich 
almost beyond compare, for English princes and dames of high 
degree, French kings and their cardinals and mistresses, Indian 
chiefs and hardy Scottish traders jostle each other all down the 
two centuries since the dashing Prince Rupert of England and 
Bohemia gave audience to one M. des Groseilliers, a Canadian 
fur trader, and set himself to upset the clumsy fur traders of New 
France. 


A series of “turnovers” contributed by a certain too, too 
popular writer to the Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore) has 
been disposed of at Sotheby’s for the sum of 45! The proper 
commentary would be something about Milton and “ Paradise 
Lost.” But we refuse to indulge. 


Admirers of Count Tolstoy will be sorry to learn that his view 
of himself is no longer hopeful. To an interviewer he is reported 
to have said :— 


Although I am much better, my health is far from good. 
The end draws near. But I am quite untroubled thereat, and 
I go gladly forth to meet the inevitable. 


To the same interviewer Tolstoy confided his opinion of Ibsen’s 
“If the Dead Wake,” which he pronounced to be “a delirium,” 
devoid of life, character, and dramatic action. “The serious tasks 
of the theatre,” he added, “are at anend.” As for literature, in 
the Count’s opinion, “the daily Press has destroyed it.” We are 
glad that the weekly Press is not concerned. 


The editor and publisher of the Page announces solemnly that 
he is about to start a department for the sale of gingerbread. 


Our gingerbread (says Mr. Craig) will be sold at 1s. 3d. a 
piece, each piece having a fine capital A. B. C. D. &c. on it, 
and numbers I to 9 with an o thrown in (this for the governess 
to eat). 


Surely we are entered upon the twentieth century! And if we 
know anything of competition, the Page will not long remain 
without rivals in this matter. Which of our contemporaries, for 
example, will open a bakery for the manufacture of plum heavies? 
Which of them will go the whole hog in the purveyal of acid drops, 
or roasted chestnuts, or something with nutmeg and lemon juice in 
it? And which of them will continue, as heretofore, to supply a 
choice and altogether seductive tap of small beer ? 


Yet another fearsome dedication :— 


TO MY SECOND WIFE 
THESE 
MY FIRST WIFE’S 
MEMOIRS. 


This is almost as good as :— 


TO FIDO 
WHO WOULD I AM SURE 
APPRECIATE THE FOLLOWING 
LYRICS 
IF HE KNEW AS MUCH ABOUT PROSODY 
AS MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ 
CRITICS. 


For the authenticity of the latter item we do not vouch. 


Some remarks by Dr. Douglas Hyde, quoted in Ax Claidheam 
Soluis, the weekly organ of the Gaelic League, give remarkable 
instances of the imaginative and, in its own true way, the literary 
life still lived and cherished by remote Irish peasants :— 


The Rev. Father Sampson, Redemptorist, borrowed for 
me some months ago three little books of Irish poems from 
an old man named James Power, of Coppagh, County Water- 
ford, who, as I delayed returning them, wrote to me within 
the last three weeks to return him his three books, the 
“ Poems,” as he expressed it, “ by one Patrick Denn, who lived 
in Coppoquin some years ago and was a poet. One of the books 
was a manuscript, [a version of] the dialogue between Oisin 
and St. Patrick. .... I am most anxious to get back these 
books at once, as I now require them and have not them off 
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by memory. I am avery poor old man of the labouring class, 
and am greatly down-hearted after them, as they were my 
chief comfort, and will be in look out for some other book of 
Irish poetry.” 


Expressive and suggestive, indeed. And again :— 


An old peasant named Gibbons, near Claremorris, in the 
County Mayo, had through some accident become possessed 
of the early edition of “Ossian in the Land of the Ever- 
Young.” .... He had taught himself unaided to read Irish, 
and he repeated for nie by heart the whole 608 lines of the 
poem. He assured me that he constantly repeated it in the 
neighbours’ houses, who were ravished by it. 


Two weekly papers and one monthly, mostly written in Irish, 
are now published in Dublin, while a number of other journals in 
the Sister Island have Irish departments regularly. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, Travel 


‘*TuHE Great Company (1667-1871): being a History of the Honour- 
able Company of Merchant Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s Bay,” by 
Beckles Willson, with an introduction by Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. An authoritative and 
most entertaining glimpse of the way in which the Empire had its 
beginnings in the Far West. Portraits and maps embellish the text. A 
sidelight upon history, of undoubted value. (Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 
18s. ) 

‘*Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s: a Biographical 
Sketch,” by his son, Arthur Milman, 1.A., LL.D. Memoirs—perhaps 
a little tardy, but none the less interesting. Milman, of course, was a 
figure in his time, and enjoyed the acquaintance of almost all the other 
figures, literary and clerical. An entertaining and not too portly volume, 
(John Murray. Pp. 342. 16s.) 

** Memoirs of Cardinal Dubois,” translated from the French by Arvest 
Dowson. Very pretty gossip out of a very pretty period. Whether 
authentic or not, the ‘* Memoirs ” read, and Mr. Dowson has done them 
full justice. (Smithers. 2 vols. Pp, 268 and 282, £1 1s.) 

‘© Alfred in the Chroniclers,” by Zdward Conybeare, M.A. A new 
translation of Alfred’s biography by Asser, and of such entries as relate to 
Alfred’s reign in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and the medizval historians, 
with an introductory sketch which is both erudite and entertaining. 
(Elliot Stock. Pp. 234. 7s. 6d.) 

‘*Kighteen Years in the Khyber, 1879-1898,” by Colonel Sir Robert 
Warburton, K.C.I.E., C.S.7. The late Sir Robert Warburton’s ex- 
periences as Warden of the Khyber, modestly set forward by himself. A 
book which every student of affairs on the Indian frontier will read with 
interest and profit. (John Murray. Pp. 344. 16s.) 

‘©A White Woman in Central Africa,” by Helen Caddick. An 
account of the author’s journey from the mouth of the Zambesi to Lake 
Tanganyika. ‘‘I should like [the reader] to know how kind and attentive 
the natives, who are spoken of in England as ‘ savages,’ can be to a lady 
travelling absolutely alone with them.” Miss Caddick has a pretty turn 
for description, and she gives us an interesting, if not over-exciting book. 
(Fisher Unwin. Pp. 242. 6s.) 


Belles Lettres 


‘“*Tennyson as a Religious Teacher,” by Charles F. G. Masterman, 
M.A. The Burney Prize Essay, 1899. ‘*An attempt to establish 
Tennyson’s main positions [with regard to religious doctrine] from a 
critical examination of his work as a whole.” We do not know that 
Tennyson’s ‘religious teaching” is of theological importance. It cer- 
tainly has no literary importance. But the author of this volume has done 
his work admirably, and he does in some sort establish ‘ main positions.” 
(Methuen. Pp. 249. 6s.) 

‘‘The Story of English Literature,” by Zmma Salisbury Mellows, 
begins with ‘‘a bard named Aneurin,” and brings us right down to Walter 
Pater, This is the method :—‘‘ Berkeley was a great original thinker, 
whose influence has been felt by all succeeding philosophers. His 
philosophy need not detain us here. Te fully set forth his theories in the 
Treatise on Human Knowledge (1710),” and so forth. An excellent 
book from which to “cram,” or from which to refresh the memory. 
(Methuen. Pp. 292. 35. 6a.) 

‘*Crawshaw’s English Poems,” edited by 7. R. Zutin. A really 
treasurable edition of Crawshaw, with useful introductions and _biblio- 
graphical information thrown in, (Published by the Editor at Great 
Fencote, near Bedale, Yorks. Pp. 224. 35. 4d. net.) 

‘*An Index to the Songs, Snatches, and Passages in Shakespeare 
which have been set to Music,” compiled by H. Ae/sey White. The uses 
of a compilation of this kind are not readily apparent, but it is interesting 
to note that no fewer than 227 portions of Shakespeare have been con- 
sidered worthy of a “setting” by one or more music-makers, (Tutin, 
Great Fencote, near Bedale, Yorks. Pp, 16, 60. net.) 

[Continued on page 28, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO'S LIST. CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


OUR GREATEST LIVING SOLDIERS. 
THE REDEMPTION OF WAR. | AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. Notes 


and 
Sermons Preached in the Cathedral Church of Christ. Recollections during the Reign of LOUIS PHILIPPE and the EMPIRE. A 
By FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., | 


NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 
* Contains perhaps the most valuable and striking collection of genuine revelations 

' ae ; . = ee | yet given us as to the very inmost coteries of French life from the thirties to the eighties 

Dean of Christ Church, Chaplain to the Queen's Own Oxfordshire Hussars, | —whether political, artistic, royal, literary, imperial, military, musical, or popular. The 








Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
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*.* These nine Sermons were delivered in Christ Church Cathedral at 
various times between 1892 and 1900, seven of them being preached at the 
special Annual Services of the Queen's Oun Oxfordshire Hussars. The 
first and last Sermons of the book were meant to bear directly on the 


question ‘‘ What is there to redeem war?" The rest were preached with | 


the hope of bringing out some points of that true soldierly character which, 
én time of war or pea ce, may make us thank God and take courage. 

All profits accruing from the sale of the é 
the publishers, will be sent to the Lord May 


NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HOME AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Workerin Both. 
3y GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 
Author of ‘* Wood and Garden.” 
With 53 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. Svo. ros. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF 
FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC. 
By ULICK RALPH BURKE, M.A. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 





d e. WH hether to the author or 
ys Transvaal War Fund. 


Edited, with Additional Notes and an Introduction, by Martin A. S. Hume, Editor of 


the ‘* Calendar of Spanish St¢ ate P: apers,” &c. 


2 vols. crown &vo. 16s. net. 


CHISEL, PEN, AnD POIGNARD; 


Or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times and his Contemporaries, 


By the Author of ‘‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” ‘‘ The Life of a Prig.” 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

**A really welcome book.” —G/ode. 

‘Will serve to convey a good idea of one of the most interesting figures of the 
Renaissance." —Notes and Queries. 

“Full of information, sprightly in manner, and balanced in judgment, this study of 
Cellini is a welcome addition to the already existing literature dealing with the artist 
and his work."—Church Times. 


“An entertaining account......We commend it particularly to the casual reader 
who would like to take a peep at life and society in the Italy of the sixteenth century.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON NEWBOLT. 


WORDS OF EXHORTATION: Ser- 


mons preached at St. Paul’s and Elsewhere. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newso tt, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WEDDING GIFT; or, a Devo- 


tional Manual for the Married or those intending to Marry. By WILLIAM 
Enwarp Heycarte, M.A., Rector of Brightstone, Isle of Wight ; Honorary 
Canon of Winchester. New Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


TRAINING OF THE YOUNG IN 


LAWS OF SEX. By the Rev. the Hon. Epwarp Lytretton, M.A., Head 
Master of Haileybury College, Author of ‘‘ Mothers and Sons,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
PARSON KELLY, 


By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 6s, 

“* This is certainly a book to be read.”—Sfeaker. 

** A book of more than common merit."—Sfectator. 

“* Distinctly the book is a success. To speak of ‘Parson Kelly’ as though it were 
an effort of mere craftsmanship i is to do it an injustice. It is very real artistry. One's 
interest is held all through." —Daily Chronicle. 

‘* A brilliant —< seecees The enjoyment of the book is so keen that it entirely 
absorbs one...... he Lady Oxford here presented is a brilliant, worthless, ‘ strange 
woman,’ who must feats om take rank in fiction as a distinct, v ivid character.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 
Crown 8vo, 6s 
“It is not often that a reviewer gets through a story of 409 pages practically at one 
sitting g, and is sorry eee he has finished, but one reviewer, at least, has done so with 


* Yeoman Fleetwood.’ +. This novel should increase its author's reputation.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 





IN LONDON’S HEART. 





book palpitates with actuality from beginning to end.”—Speaker. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. 


in Paris.” 





By Arsert D. Vanpam, 
Author of ‘An Englishman 
With 6 Illustrations by J. Barnard Davis. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRET HARTE'S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Vol. X. TALES of TRAIL and TOWN, & &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s 6s. 














A KIPLING P T By F. Lawrence Know Les. 
R MER. With Two Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

***A Kipling Primer’ includes biographical and critical chapters, an index to Mr. 
Kipling’s principal writings, and bibliographies. Every point in the subject’s varied 
career is touched upon, and as a summary of contemporary opinion on a great writer the 
book hi hasa value of its own. 1." —Outlook. 








ACCORDING TO MY LIGHTS. 


By Joun HoutiinGsHeap. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


** We should all be grateful to Mr. Hollingshead. He has spent his life in amusing 
u 1S, and incidentally in | amusing himself.” — Daily Chronic le. 





A SECRET OF THE NORTH SEA. 


By ALGERNON GissinG. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
‘Mr. Gissing has a curious story to tell, and tells it with plenty of force and ima- 
gination...... The book has a certain harsh vigour and stormy picturesqueness excel- 
lently attuned tothe scenes and atmosphere in n which the action takes place.”’--.Sfec tator. 





SOUR GRAPES. 


** A good, readable novel which anyone may read and enjoy.’ _ Ac ade my. 





By J. F. Cornisu. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





A ROMANCE. 
By GeorceE R. Sims. 





__ Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. 


By Fercus Hume. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘*The story is a good example of its kind, and even the most expert reader of such 
stories will have considerable difficulty in fixing the ,responsibility for the murder on the 


| right shoulders until the author chooses to reveal it.” —Scotswran. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. 


By Emite Zora. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. A. VizeTELty. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The book is powerful and characteristic in many ways, and has some fine pictures 
of French country life." —Scotsman. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE. 


Ready JANUARY 1900. 
(Over 500 pages 8vo., bound in green cloth.) 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at the Library 


ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS, 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable Publications in most Branches 
of Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SOCIAL TOPICS, 

the ARMY, NAVY, ARTS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 

SPORT, THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 


FICTION. : 
Price is. 6d. 


ALSO A FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 


containing BOOKS in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH. 


Price is. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. ; and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
And at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
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WHEN WEARY WITH WAR WORRY 


Turn to Interesting Tales for Recreation, Rest, and Relief, 
and select them from 


Greening & Co.'s Latest Popular Novels, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HYPOCRITE.” 


MISS MALEVOLENT. A Realistic SAN cloths oo 6a. Life in Londor, 


“It is decidedly clever....An improvement on ‘ The oy, oer 
power shown in the drawing of Kitty Nugent.”—S¢4. ¥ames's Gazette 


BOYCOTTED BUT CLEVER. 
SHAMS! ? A Brilliant Society Novel. By * * * * * *? Fourth Edition, with 
new Preface, now ready. Boycotted, but clever. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

** The book is of a most daring character, but the author has treated his theme i ina 
very clever manner. ..Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son refuse to circulate ‘ Shams,’ 
objecting to it on moral ‘grounds. This act, on their part, however, will not greatly 
interfere with the sale of the book, which really castigates vice. We believe it will be 
as widely read as the works of Ouida and Marie Corelli.”— The North Star. 

MORA » Being One Woman's History. A Novel by T. W. Speicut, Author of 
» “The Mystery of ; Dyke,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6s, 

“‘ The story is pleasing and wholesome. Its general character is that of a comedy, 
with occasional lapses into the realm of drama........ *Mora’ is quite light litera- 
ture, with some amusing scenes, and a general prevalence of good temper. 


Athena uit. 
A SON OF AFRICA. 


A Tale 4 Marvellous Adventures in Central 
Africa. By Anna, CoMTESSE DE BREMONT, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Gentleman Digger,” &c. 
“ Written with unmistakable power. 


Cloth, 6s. 
** Deserves to be the success of the season.” —IVeekly Times. 


"— Morning Post. 
A CRY IN THE NIGHT. 3.07°"Q08S 46 
Woman,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“‘ Before the close of the first chapter the author has got such a grip of you that 
you must read right through to the end of the book.” —Glasgow Evening Times. 


A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. A Powerful Tale. By HeEersert 


Apams. Clothg gilt, 3s. 6d. 
‘A powerful, stirring tale of the present day. From start to finish it is interesting 
especially to lady readers. "—Sun. 
‘ Novel. By Mrs. Atnertr S, 


ASHES TELL NO TALES. BrapsHaw, Author of “ False 
Gods,” ‘* The Gates of Temptation,” “‘ Wife or Slave,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is considerably above the average, and bears evidence of insight into 
character and skill in plot construction of no meanorder. The story has a thrilling 
interest, and is dramatically told.”—North Star. 


A COMEDY OF TEMPTATION: 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“‘ A very bright and breezy little story, wholesome and amusing.” —Daily News. 
** May be heartily recommended. A really ingenious story, and prov ides quite 
pleasurable excitement, while throughout the book runs a vein of facetious humour which 
will make it doubly welcome.” — Atheneum. 


There is real 


3y ARNnoLD Go ps- 
“Death and the 


A Tale. By Tristram Courts, 
Author of “ The Pottle Papers.” 





London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


ee 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—To meet the great demand for Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's ‘*“‘Life of Wellington,” Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co. have had to put a 
LARGE THIRD EDITION IN HAND, as the Second is 
already nearly exhausted. 


20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “IRONCLADS IN ACTION,” 


(Now in its SIXTH EDITION.) 
THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. 
Naval History of the Spanish-American War. 


3y H. W. Witson, Author of 
** Tronclads in Action.” Demy 8vo. with numerous Full-page Illustrations, Maps, 


Charts, and Battle Plans, 14s. net. (Ready. 
* These chapters on the battles of Manila and Santiago probably ba ra the final 
statement of the case as far as the ordinary public are concerned.” —Sfectator. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE TROPICS: 


Or, Four Months’ Cruising in the West Indies. By E. A. Hastincs Jay, LL.B., 
F.R.G.S. With Map and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘ His powers of description are very distinctly above 
the average...... A series of remarkably vivid sketches which are often instructive and 
always enjoyable.” 


A NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH 


SPAIN. Crown 8vo. c’oth extra, ros. 6d. net. (Ready. 

“* His general survey of the naval and military position, both in his own country and 
in Spain, when the war first commenced, is profoundly interesting, not only as a his- 
torical record, but owing to its suggestiveness with regard to certain problems of the 
highest importance to this country, and more especially with reference to the defence 
of an extensive seaboard.” —S. tandard. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER. ConTents: 

FIRST STAGE OF THE BOER WAR.—IN THE BRITISH CAMP AT 
Cae RIVER. By H. J. Wuicuam, Illustrated with the Author's 
Photo 

OLIVER CROMWELL .—II. THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Tueopore Roosevett. Iilustrated with Original Drawings. 

SOCIAL LIFE OF HAVANA. By T. BenrLey Mort, U.S.A. Illustrated from 
Photographs by the Author and Drawings by Jules Guérin. 

TOMMY AND GRIZEL. J. M. Barrie's New Novel. Chaps. IV.-VI. (To be 
continued.) Full-page Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 

THE MASTER OF EDGEWOOD (DONALD G. MITCHE LL). 
REED Kimpatt. Illustrations by A. I. Keller. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltp. 


By ArtTuur 


London: 
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Philosophy, Science, &c. 


“The Mind of the Nation: a Study of Politica! Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Afarcus RX. P. Dorman, M.A., M.D. “The 
objects of the present work are, first, to describe and analyse the machinery 
of national government, and the motive forces which have actuated it 
during the present century ; secondly, to point out the source, the direc- 
tion, and the balance of power at the present day ; and, thirdly, to indi- 
cate which of the tendencies of modern constitutional development seem 
to lead to danger, and ought therefore to be resisted, and which will 
probably lead to strength, prosperity, and happiness, and ought therefore 
to be encouraged.” (Kegan Paul, Vp. 492. 12s.) 

‘*The World and the Individual ; First Series : The Four Historical 
Conceptions of Being,” by Josiah Noyce, Ph.D. We are told: “The 
lectures upon which this volume is based were (Gifford Lectures) delivered 
before the University of Aberdeen between January 11 and February 1, 
1899. . . . The reader . . . will not fail to discover how I define in 
general terms God, the World, the finite Individual, and the most funda- 
mental relations that link them together.” (Macmillan. Pp. 588. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

From Messrs. Black comes a new edition of ‘* The Grammar of 
Science,” by Professor Karl Pearson, M.A. The work has been 
thoroughly revised and much enlarged, and two entirely new chapters 
have been added, these embracing Professor Pearson’s more recent 
conclusions on the subjects of natural selection and heredity. 


Fiction 


‘*Onora,” by Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). A good honest 
Irish story, beginning with an eviction and ending with a wedding. 
Onora, the heroine, is a very winning young lady, indeed. (Grant 
Richards. Pp. 354. 35. 6d. ) 

‘*The Lost Continent,” by Cutcliffe Hyne. A tale of Atlantis and 
full of marvels. ‘‘ The high gods,” and one of their daughters, figure pro- 
minently :—‘‘ Faugh ! Deucalion, the way these people fawn on me gives 
mea nausea. I am not of the same clay as they are, I know; but just 
because I am the daughter of gods they must needs feed me on the pap of 
insincerity.” On the whole, the diction makes us half inclined to sigh 
for an hour of ‘‘ Captain Kettle.” (Hutchinson. Pp. 368. 6s.) 

‘¢ Thou Shalt Not ——,” by Stanton Morich. From p. 181 :— 

‘Then, ignoring Madge altogether, he made Frances what he in- 
tended to be a (sic) ironical bow and said :—‘ Perhaps I did make a 
mistake in speaking to you, Miss Calvert. After all a re-introduction was 
necessary, for, of course, the last time I saw you you were not a 
frequenter of music-halls and the daughter of a convicted -——’ ‘You 
hound !’” Melodramatic, and, making allowances for occasional slips, 
really well told. (Pearson. Pp. 311. 6s.) 

** Queer-Side Stories,” by James F. Sullivan. Whimsicalities, chiefly 
reprinted from the Strand A/agasine. Mr. Sullivan writes as humorously 
as he draws. (Downey. Pp. 302.) 

‘* Pharaoh’s Broker,” by Z//sworth Douglass, purports to be ‘the 
very remarkable experiences in another world” of one Isidore Werner. 
Mr. Werner’s experiences are certainly ‘‘remarkable,” and they have 
a flavour of Jules Verne and Mr. Wells about them. (Pearson. 
Pp. 316. 6s.) 

Miscellaneous 


‘* Football, Hockey, and Lacrosse.” The second volume of “ The 
Sports Library.” Football is dealt with by J. H. C. Fegan (Blackheath 
F, C. and International); and Zinsley Lindley (Cambridge University 
and International) ; hockey by 7. /. Prevost Battersby, of the Surbitom 
Hockey Club; and lacrosse by J. C. /card, President of the South of 
England Lacrosse Association. Contains excellent hints on all three 
games ; and is just the book for the amateur. (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 189. 
25. 6d.) 

‘* The Politician’s Handbook” is an effective review and digest of the 
State Papers, Diplomatic Correspondence, Reports of Royal Commissions, 
Select Committees, Treaties, Consular Reports, &c., of the last twelve- 
month, and will be found invaluable as a work of reference by journalists, 
politicians, &c. (Vacher & Sons. Pp. 248. 6s.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


From Mr. Grant Richards we have received a copy of the new edition 
of ** Is War now Impossible ?” issued now, for obvious reasons, under a 
different titke—‘*‘ Modern Weapons and Modern War.” A/r. Bloch's 
masterly work should find many a fresh circle of admirers at the present 
moment. (Pp. 380. 6s.) 

Messrs. Cassell send us a new edition, making a total issue of 145,coo 
copies, of ** Lessons in French,” by Louis Farguelle, LL.D., Professor 
De Lolme, and Professor E. Roubard, B.A. The work has been revised 
by M. James Boielle, of London University. (Pp. 259.) 





THE TRACEDY OF THE LADY PALMIST. 


A Story by W. Lurner Lonestarr, Author of “ Weeds and Flowers,” &c. 
Art cloth, 2s. 

“ This story strikes the fresh note of having been lived, experienced, and does 
not come to one as a stale invention. There is human nature in it, and passion, and 
tragedy. We should say, read the book by all means."—Ziferature. 

Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In demy 8vo. tastefully printed in old-face type, and appropriately bound in cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 7s. 6d. 


ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS. 


By the Rev. EDWARD CONYBEARE, 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Cambridgeshire.” 





In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS; or 


Wrinkles for the Road and Rail. A wade mecum for the Young, the Middle-Aged, 
and the Old. By MacCartuy O'Moore. 
** An attractive little book. Mr. O’Moore does not forget to coat the pill of admonition 
with the sugar of anecdote.”"—St. Yames’s Gazette. 
** The advice is sound and practical.”"—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


FATHER FOX: a Story of the Present 


Day. By Dorotuy Martin. 





In crown vo. cloth, price 5s. 


NARCISSUS; or an 


Sacrifice. A Novel. By Joun Bepe. 


Anglican Altar 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE LADY ISABEL: 


Social Life in the Olden Time. By A. Hammonp, 


a Tale of 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


CHARLES WAVENDON, 


Others. By Cary J. Bunt. 
“* The story shows considerable literary ability. The author has collected an inter- 
esting assembly of characters, and the tale is developed on original lines.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
** We consider that such a manly and straightforward book cannot fail to do good.” 


LOAVES AND FISHES. 


Bessig REYNOLDS. 
“ The story is exceedingly attractive, not only on account of its literary worth and 
interest, but because of the high-toned Christian atmosphere which pervades the book.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


and 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price és. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





|THE YELLOW BADGE, Cloth, 6s. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RICHARD BAGOT’S NEW NOVEL. 
A ROMAN MYSTERY. Cloth, és. 


Spectator.—“‘ Mr. Bagot has given us a most interesting book.......The portraiture 
is often excellent, and the author's intimate knowledge of Italian society is manifested at 
every turn.’ 

Bookseller.—‘ A noteworthy novel, and one that will be in much demand.” 

Mr. Swinburne writes: ‘I have read with sustained and unflagging interest ‘A 
Roman Mystery.’......1 think it quite an admirable story......1 have lent and 


recommend it.” 
mm ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE LOYAL HUSSAR, Pictorial cloth, 6s. [y+ Ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
THE CHAINS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. Cloth, 6s. 


[Yust Ready. 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


A CRAZY MOMENT. Cloth, 6s. Second Edition. 


‘** A Crazy Moment’ is one of the best of Miss Sarah Tytler’s many stories.’ 
Manchester - nel dian. 

‘* A capital and well-written book.” —Liverpool Courier. 

“A well-told story, the interest of which never subsides.” —Scotsman. 

‘* The book will be thoroughly enjoyed ; it is one of the best novels of the season.’ 


Western Mercury. 
DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A TORN-OUT PACE. Cloth, 6s. Second Edition. 


‘Miss Russell's latest story is cleverly thought out and planned.......It is seldom 
we come across a book which is at once so healthy and exciting as this.” 


Glasgow Herald. 
FERGUS HUME'’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RED-HEADED MAN, Cloth, 6s. Third Edition. 


“The best piece of work that Mr. Fergus Hume has given us since he wrote ‘The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ The tale contains not a single dull chapter.”— World. 


TEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition. 
By the Author of ‘‘A Girl in a Thousand,” “ In Storm and Strife,” &c. 


Bookselier.—‘* The best of the many good nov els that Miss Middlemass has written. 
It is a powerfully conceived story..... The opening chapters at once rivet the 
attention.” 


NEW NOVEL BY G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 


BEYOND THESE DREAMS, Cloth, 6s. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Stigma,” ‘‘ An Odd Career,” ‘“‘ A Fleeting Show,” &c. 


“ This is a powerful story, and should confirm its author's reputation as a strong and 
clever writer.” —Scotsman. 


Public Opinion. —‘‘ A work of considerable originality.” 
Literary World.—“ A very human tale, graphically told.” 
Liverpool Post.—“ A very powerful story...... It is the history of a lovely woman: 


| and her emotions.” 
| 


LONDON : 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO,'S NEW BOOKS, 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. In2 vi large crown 8vo. with 16 Portraits and 


Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 


1667-1871. 


Reing a History of the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers Trading 
into Hudson's Bay. Compiled from the Company's Archives; from Diplomatic 
Documents and State Papers of France and England ; from the Narratives 
of Factors and Traders ; and from many Accounts and Memoirs. 


By BECKLES WILLSON, 


With an Introduction by Lord STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 





TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With a Portrait, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 6 Maps. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. By the late 


Tueopore Bent, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land,” ** The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,” &c.; and Mrs, THEoporE Bent, 





JUST PUBLISHED. In 2 vols. profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN HIS- 


TORY AND LETTERS. By Benjamin Exuis Martin and CHARLOTTE 
M. Martin. 





NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 





“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the | and Army. 

Recent Honours: a Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, rcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth In Sandhurst, 16th on the ‘ 
on the “ Britannia,” 18th on the “ Britannia.” 
ships April. 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


* Britannia,” 26th: 
Examination for Entrance Scholar- 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground at an elevation of nearly 500 feet and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 





BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours: 

from London).—Headmaster: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A.,, late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical Jaboratory, &c., on site of ro acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5 boarding-houses; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas. — 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 





HEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health and’ 
work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, leading; 
London Physicians, &c.—Headmaster : H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, M. A. Oxon. 





The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 


To be Completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles and Plans, 


6s. each. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, crown 8vo. 6s. 
Vol. III._The War in the Peninsula. 
SPECTATOR,.—“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million a The 


} aed is worthy of the author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the 
ag 


*4° Vol. 1V. completing the work, will be published very shortly. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO.,, 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





In 


(CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Beeaee, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. ees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 








The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK 7s as: 
follows: Four lines, 38.3; per line after, 9d. A liberal 
discount ts allowed upon serial orders. 
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CANADIAN SONGSTERS 


“OuR Lady of the Snows”—we hope Canada has become 
resigned to the epithet—is not short of a poet or two. To the 
February number of the Pa// Mall Magazine, Mr. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, one of the Dominion’s best-known songsmiths, con- 
tributes a fine set of verses entitled “ Child of the Infinite.” The 
poem is rather “starry and mystical,” but it zs a poem, and well 
worthy of the position of prominence our contemporary gives it. 
Here is a stanza :— 


“ Seed of Earth, when down the void 
You were scattered from His hand, 
When the spinning clot contracted, 
Globed and greened at His command, 
I, behind the sifting fingers, 
Saw the scheme of beauty planned.” 


In the Canadian Magazine Mr. Theodore Roberts sings of the 
war in the true spirit of partnership :— 


“TI saw the gay, red tunics 
Swing forward, rank on rank, 
I saw the gay, straight Lancers 
Spur hillward, neck to flank, 
I heard the gunners’ curses, 
And I heard the harness clank. 


But nought could I see of them 

That had blocked the way and defied— 
Nought of the sullen people 

That had spat at our regal pride, 

Save a huddle of shapes in the road 
And blood on the mountain side.” 


And in the Canadian papers Mrs. Margaret G. Yarker writes of 
“The Last Church Parade at Quebec” as follows :— 


“* By this sign conquer,’ flamed across the sky 
To Constantine of old, still be the cry 
Of every soldier ’neath the cross threefold 
That Honour, Justice, Right, and Might uphold.” 


QUEENSLAND THROUGH ENGLISH 
EYES 


Cunnamulla, Queensland: September 25, 1898. 


My DEAR RECTOR,— You will perhaps notice by the above 
date that our thoughts travel back some 15,000 miles, and we are 
with you in spirit if not in the flesh at the Harvest Festival. It is 
9 P.M. here, which will be about 11 P.M. at home, and we can 
picture the church decorated as our dear old St. ——— always 
has been decorated, and the boys and girls, some of them just 
returned from their annual holiday, ready and eager to sing the 
“ Messe Solennelle” once again. 

I heard a greal deal about the hospitality of the colonials 
before I left home, but up to the present I have failed to find it. 
If they give you anything with one hand, they will steal it from 
you with interest with the other. I was laughed at and called 
green even by my relatives for giving the carrier, who brought 
our goods a distance of sixty-seven miles through the bush, a cup 
of tea and some eggs and bread and butter. This man had been 
over a fortnight on the road, during which time he would camp 
at night—/.ec. roll himself up in a blanket and sleep on the ground— 
and in the morning would boil his tea in his “ billy-can” and eat 
a bit of “damper” (stale bread). 

We are fortunate in the possession of a church (Anglican), 
which contains an American organ with dummy stops ard one 
note which will not speak. But there is no pulpit and a very 
indifferent choir, being the only contralto, and we are minus 
atenor. The vicar is a very decent fellow, and we both admire 
him much. You will be interested to know he is a Cornist man, 
coming from Bude Haven, and was ordained at Truro Cathedral. 
He is an ardent worker, and his “parish” covers an area of 
60,000 square miles, 30,000 of which are worked regularly. He 
has a stud of fifteen horses, and travels 5,000 miles a year, 
the greater part being by road. On ome occasion his lordship, 
Bishop - -,is said to have turned up at a confirmation with 
his head in surgical bandages and his arm in a sling, the result 
of the horses in the “buggy” bolting and colliding with a tree. 
What would some of the “sky-pilots” at home think of such a life 
as this? 

The average colonial cares little for politics, but things have 
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livened up a bit lately in view of a general election, when it is 
thought that the sitting Tory member, with his £300 a year, will 
be ousted in favour of a Socialist. 

I read somewhere the other day that colonials make “a 
religion of sport and a sport of religion,” and very true it is. 
Horse-racing is a never-ending topic of conversation and race- 
meetings are legion. Even this little township possesses its race- 
course and jockey club. Kangaroo and emu hunts, wild turkey 
and pigeon-shooting parties, and boating and fishing expeditions 
are organised every Sunday, much to the vicar’s disgust. 

Freemasonry is a very different thing here to what it is at home. 
The Wanego lodge has been consecrated now about two years and 
is in a flourishing condition. I am to be affiliated next Wednesday 
evening. The lodge is under the Scottish constitution, and the 
only reason for it being so is that, although nearly all the resident 
brethren were English Masons, they had to adapt themselves to 
circumstances and get Scottish Grand Officers to come down and 
perform the consecration ceremony. 

The licensing laws are very funny. They go in for Sunday 
closing here. That means they close the front door and open the 
back one and keep it open the whole day. They are also supposed 
to close the hotels at 11 P.M., but it is a supposition only, as I 
frequently hear of people staying up card-playing and going home 
with the milk. The last time I went to lodge I left at 2 A.M., and 
walked home with the police magistrate. The latter told me, in 
course of conversation, that he holds thirty-seven Government 
berths, and he did not forget to add that some of them were 
honorary. What would Rutland Barrington think of that? He 
also told me that the police never or rarely interfere with hotel- 
keepers. I have also noticed that dice are always kept at hand so 
that customers can gamble for drinks. 

But another side of the drink question is one which, I think, 
the Old Country would do well to follow, and that is, that no 
child under fourteen years of age may be served with drink at all, 
and no one under twenty may be served for their own consumption. 
Also, you never see a woman drinking at the bar, because if she 
did she would very soon get a bad name, and since I have been in 
the colonies I have only seen one drunken woman. Of course 
do not mean to say that the women are teetotal because it is con- 
sidered bad form for them to be seen in an hotel. They can and 
do obtain drink from the storekeepers by the single bottle, 
although by the latter's licence they should not supply less than a 
gallon. They do it, however, quite openly ; but they do notcomm t 
themselves by writing, so it appears in the bill as a bottle of 
“Pain Killer” or “ Warner’s Safe Cure.” I might mention that 
the majority of the colonials are grog drinkers. 

I like the outdoor life very much indeed, and certainly at 
present have no wish to return permanently to the city of smoke 
and fog. Though I write thus of London, I always remember that 
Iam an Englishman, and am proud that I am a son of the first 
city of the world. The air is so rare and pure that objects do not 
seem half the distance they really are, and even now we are 
frequently deceived by sound. We have almost a continuous 
blue sky, and the moonlight nights and the sunrises and sunsets 
are beyond description. 

A friend of mine in writing on his colonial experiences and 
giving me advice, said, “ You will live in a freer atmosphere, you 
will feel yourself more fully and completely a man, and you will 
lose that feeling of being a mere horse going round and round the 
mill.” And after speaking of some of the disadvantages of 
colonial life, he says, * But the sunshine! God’s glorious sun- 
shine! That’s the thing. It is a new world. The charms of 
Devonshire lanes are not found, but there is compensation.” 
This is a very healthy place indeed, and I feel ten years younger. 
I am told that it is surprising the amount of energy people have 
when the mercury toddles up to from 110° to 120°, as it does in 
sum ner-time. 

Queensland is a splendid field for a naturalist. Ants are of all 
hues and sizes. The common “meat ant,” as he is called, is a fine 
specimen, and is about the size of the bee in length of body. He 
has a red spot on the centre of his back. There is also a mon- 
strosity in the shape of a flying ant. Spiders are very numerous, 
and one of these has also a red spot on his back. He is a 
dangerous fellow, as his bite is venomous. The common beetle 
grows two inches in length. One specimen of these fellows has 
also wings, and often visits us of an evening when the lamp is lit. 

We exchange the parish magazine you send with the vicar for 
the Church Times, which he has sent him every week. I asked the 
latter if he also had the Rock. He replied, “Oh dear no.” I am 
about to introduce your evening hymn at the church, and also 
Cooper's “Amen” when I can get it. Our correspondence is 
one of the things we live for in our isolation.—Yours as ever, 

W. H. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


(FOUNDED 1806), 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 





Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21, 









a TO oc os ikaincp ec ccescsvacccetsgeyecacescs sesee £3,220,909 
Annual Income ........+++» widhkxusseetic anes £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed ........ccccceceeeeceenes sesee £3,784,000 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits ............+ . £299,601 





Prospectus and full information on application, 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West, 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 


No Rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. Splendid 
Climate. Sunny Skies, 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures, 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.’s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 





METROPOLITAN 


L| FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
FUNDS =- - = £2,055,000. 





NEW RATES FOR 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Non-forfeitable Policies. 
Guaranteed Surrender Values. 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
OrFices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 





The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company. 


As Trustees of the reorganisation scheme lately submitted by the Chicago and 
Grand Trunk Railway Company to the holders of the First and Second Mortgage Bonds 
issued by that Company, we beg to give notice that bonds in excess of a majority of 
each class have now been deposited with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., in support 
of the scheme. Proceedings have been instituted in the American Courts for the pur- 
pose of carrying the scheme into effect and receivers of the line have been appointed. 
It is important that bondholders who have not yet deposited should do so at once, as 
this action on their part will obviate unnecessary delay and expense in the American 
proceedings. | Instructions have accordingly been given to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie 
& Co. to receive on behalf of the trustees any further bonds which may be deposited. 
An application will be made at once tothe Stock Exchange for a quotation of the 
Trustees’ Certificates, which will carry interest at £4 per cent. as from 1st January. 

Bondholders are reminded that under the scheme they have to bear no part of the 
expenses incident to it, whereas by depositing their bonds with other persons they will i? 


any event incur liabilities. 
C. RIVERS WILSON. 
JOSEPH PRICE. 


5th January, 1900. WELBY. 





This week Zhe Outlook enters upon its Fifth Volume, and the fact 


that you read it suggests that you like it and would help in extending AFR ICAN BANKING 
This you can do— 


By sending on a postcard addressed to Manager, The Outlook, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C., the names and addresses of friends 
in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the Empire, or elsewhere, 
who would, you think, like to see this journal, A specimen copy 


its influence if you could. 


THE OUTLOOK 


ITS READERS. 


| 
\ will be sent to each free of all charge, 


- CORPORATION, 


Limited. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817, 


Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, — 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 


Limited. 


Established 1879. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 


Heap OFFICE: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 A " 
<n ask Tn tet Ge, eae tee Pe, Head Office pawn Board of Directors :— Registered Capital = £2,000,000 
£463,000. Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. ONTREAL, “ 

BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, Gene Bees Subscribed Capital = £800,000 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King ~ ger— 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, EB. S. CLOUSTON, Esq. Montreal, a 


Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 





LONDON OFFICE— 





Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 


Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 22 ABCGHURGH LANE, E.G. man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 


fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 


ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 





Beira, Lourengo Marques. ; : 
30ARD OF Directrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 


CoMMITTEE: 


Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 


ent & See Se; a Cee Right Hon, LORD STRATHCONA AND Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 


M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 
General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. _Bills purchased 


Fraser, Esq. ; 


MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of | Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 


Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 


and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted |Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


with South Africa. 
Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application, 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


Transfers. 





Dominion of Canada, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Walden Comte) as os snesxecevcces esses $1,600,000 
Reserve Fund ...0..eeseeees cosesecece $800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

Cat Cette oc cess ccccsevccces seesee £1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 


Zealand. l 
Bills negotiated or sent for collection. T H E O U LO O K 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS AND 
LIBRARIES. ates 


Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 


R. W. JEANS, Jlanager. 





VISITORS 


TO THE 


R I a°4 I E R A town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


CAN OBTAIN 


BRANCHES IN SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 


Acency 1x America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed: Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 
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DERBYSHIRE 

Highest Town in England. 

On the’ Mountain Limestone. 

1,000 feet above sea level. 
Conti of 1 the re rela Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢ 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 


























| PUT IT THE EDISON-BELL 
Old Ripe Tobacco. PHONOGRAPH 
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National Smoking 


SMOKE IT. 





























Mixture. j= | 
Genuine Cobacco. ae 
A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 
Guaranteed Pure. YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 
\ Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma. | A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
’ | QM” Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. “@al 
BELFAST. | ens HEAD OFFICES 
| EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 
| adNW Adid 


"| 39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 

















YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 
By Special Warrants of Appointment to The daily use of the Remington in the Royal ° 
Household is only another indication of its em t 
Ww growing popularity, which is further evinced R ing on 
by the fact that our Machines are used in all 


bi A RE a. ZA s 
ePeen agers H.R.H. Departments of Her Majesty's Service—10 { 
H.M. The Queen. The Prince of Wales. Remingtons being in use to one of all other | j pe \ ri er. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. makes combined. 








Leadership means Superiority. Continued Leadership implies Progress. Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 
many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 


; WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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